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Historical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 


I MARCH, 1933 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


the HIstoRICAL MAGAZINE. The editors are deeply grateful 

for the co-operation of many people in the Church. Also to 
those who have so freely and generously contributed articles without 
compensation. While there is room for improvement, not a little 
has been accomplished. One of the purposes of the promoters was 
to put into print manuscripts which have not hitherto been available 
to students of the history of this Church. A beginning has been made 
by the publication of part of the Jarvis Papers. The Letters of 
Ebenezer Diblee and Jeremiah Leaming have shed unexpected light 
on the life and thought of the Church in Connecticut. So with the 
articles on Texas, Alabama, Virginia and Georgia. And the in- 
teresting thing is that many more manuscripts are available and a 
place will be found for them in future issues. 


v ‘HE present number marks the beginning of the second year of 


<4 


E are approaching the anniversaries of notable events in the 
history of the American Church. On the twenty-fifth day of 

March the diocese of Connecticut will celebrate the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the selection of Samuel Seabury, who was sent 
to England to secure for the United States a “free and valid Epis- 
copate.”’ This notable event will be observed by a special service at 
Woodbury, Connecticut, and a pilgrimage will be made to the house, 
happily still preserved, where the clergy met on that historic occasion. 
This celebration is preliminary to the larger one which is set for 
November, 1934, to commemorate the consecration of Seabury as 
the first American Bishop. It is planned to observe this throughout 
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the whole American Church. The arrangements are in the hands 
of a Joint Commission appointed by the last General Convention. 
Other celebrations are in the offing. In May of this year the diocese 
of New York will observe with suitable ceremony its one hundred 
and fiftieth Convention. 


HE HistoricaL MAGAZINE was established at a time of peculiar 
difficulty for the launching of a new enterprise and its career 
has been followed by an economic crisis. Owing to these circum- 
stances many large State and University Libraries have been unable 
to become subscribers and it is extremely difficult to secure adver- 
tising revenue. The renewals for 1933 are coming in with painful 
slowness. The present issue will be sent to all who subscribed last 
year. We are, unfortunately, not in a position to spend money on 
“‘promotion.”” The editors would make an earnest appeal to our 
readers to renew their subscriptions and to aid in securing new sub- 
scribers. The Protestant Episcopal Church is important enough to 
justify its own HistoRICAL MAGAZINE and is large enough to sup- 
port it. 


ISHOP Thomas F. Gailor of Tennessee will this summer cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of his election to the Episcopate. 

He has kindly consented to write an article for the Magazine on 
“The House of Bishops Forty Years Ago.’’ It should prove to be 
very interesting reading. In the next issue there will appear the 
first of two articles on “Samuel Provoost, First Bishop of New York.” 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
IN GEORGIA 


By Edgar Legare Pennington (— 


II. 


spected by the leading inhabitants of the town, John Wesley 

could not endure the abuse of Causton and his faction. His 
sensitive disposition broke before the attack. On the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, it was discovered that he had left the colony, notwithstanding the 
precautions taken to prevent his going. He made his way to Charles 
Town, where Commissary Garden received him with sympathy, and 
was so moved by his account that he wrote the Bishop of London that, 
though Wesley had been imprudent, he was innocent of anything 
criminal in fact or intention. ‘This Gentleman has met with full as 
hard usage as did his predecessor, Mr. Quincy.” 

It is evident that Wesley fell short of success by too tactless an 
insistence on matters of secondary importance—the very sort of things 
against which his old friend, Doctor Burton, had warned him. It is 
hard to appraise his work in Georgia. The Reverend George White- 
field declared that the good he did was “‘inexpressiblee * * * He 
has laid a foundation that I hope neither man nor devils will ever be 
able to shake.’’89 

Wesley himself wrote that he had many reasons to bless God for 
having been carried to America. Besides the introduction it afforded 
him to the men and theological viewpoints of other nations and lan- 
guages, he had been able to plant seeds from which a harvest might 
grow. ‘All in Georgia have heard the word of God, and some have 
believed and begun to run well. A few steps have been taken towards 
publishing the glad tidings both to the African and American heathen. 
Many children have learned how they ought to serve God, and to be 
useful to their neighbour. And those whom it most concerns have 
an opportunity of knowing the state of their infant colony, and laying 
a firmer foundation of peace and happiness to many generations.’’4 


9T yerman: Whitefield, I, 135-136. 
40T yerman: Wesley, I, 170. 
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The stay of the Reverend Charles Wesley in Georgia was also 
unhappy. He had gone down to Frederica, eager for a chance to 
preach to the Indians; but Oglethorpe had used him instead as a sort 
of secretary. Being of a sympathetic nature, with a passion for souls, 
he allowed himself to be imposed upon by two brawling women, whose 
cause he championed, and who in turn resented his reproof and 
sought to slander him. He found the General a very disagreeable 
man. Soon a coldness existed between the two. Oglethorpe was 
working under a severe tension: invasion from the South was at all 
times a possibility. While fortifying the colony, he was constantly 
aware of the avowedly hostile Spaniards and the somewhat volatile 
Indians. 

Charles Wesley’s life was one of hardship and privation. He had 
but few of the comforts of life; in fact, he was compelled to sleep on 
the hard ground. “I could not be more trampled upon were I a 
fallen minister of state,’’ he said. ‘“‘My few well-wishers are afraid 
to speak to me; the servant that used to wash my linen sent it back 
unwashed.”” He contracted fever and dysentery because of the ex- 
posure. After an interview with Oglethorpe and mutual explanations, 
Charles Wesley made a trip in May, 1736, to Savannah as Secretary 
for Indian Affairs. Having countersigned all the licenses of the 
traders, he sent the General his resignation, as his duties conflicted 
with his clerical function. He was persuaded to remain a little longer; 
but in July he left, with certain despatches for the Trustee. His stay 
in the colony was less than six months. 

The Reverend Benjamin Ingham, another of the celebrated Ox- 
ford group, also served in Frederica. He was more prudent than 
Charles Wesley; still he found his experience very disagreeable. Hold- 
ing strict ideas of Sabbath observance, he was saddened to find his 
principles disregarded. The pioneers were impatient of restraint; 
and their good will was turned into resentment when they realized 
his strong convictions. ‘‘My chief happiness was daily to visit the 
people, to take care of those that were sick, and to supply them with 
the best things we had,” he said. ‘‘For a few days at the first, I had 
everybody’s good word; but when they found I watched narrowly 
over them, and reproved them sharply for their faults, immediately 
the scene changed. Instead of blessing came cursing, and my love 
and kindness were repaid with hatred and ill will.’”’*! Later Ingham 
accompanied some Indian traders to the upper Creeks, and spent 
several months there. He made a vocabulary of the languages of 
the Creeks and composed a grammar. At length he returned to 
England. 


41F ries: The Moravians in Georgia, 128. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN GEORGIA 5: 


When John Wesley left Savannah, Mr. Dyson, chaplain of the 
Independent Company at St. Simon’s, held occasional services at 
St. Simon’s.# 

The next few years present a gloomy picture. The affairs of 
the colony were in a distracted state. Factions existed and parties 
sprang into being. The magistrate was opposed and was treated 
with scorn and contempt. For some time there was no clergyman 
among the English settlers, who were “like sheep without a shep- 
herd.”’#3 There was considerable fear of the designs of the Spanish; 
and rumors served to keep the uneasiness alive. 

At last a new missionary arrived, the Reverend George White- 
field. Whitefield was perhaps the greatest pulpit orator of his gen- 
eration. When he landed in Savannah, May 7th, 1738, he was still 
in deacon’s orders. In his company was his friend, James Habersham, 
a native of Beverly, Yorkshire; and shortly after their arrival, Haber- 
sham opened a school for destitute children and orphans. Charles 
Delamotte returned to England in June, highly commended for his 
labors, but penniless. 

Before leaving England, Whitefield had resolved to establish an 
orphan’s home in Georgia. The Trustees of the colony had granted 
him five hundred acres of land for the purpose; and prior to sailing, 
he had collected a substantial sum for the poor of Georgia. He pur- 
chased supplies, books, clothing, drugs, hardware, and food;** and 
was eager to begin his work. 

He had suffered much before landing. The voyage had been a 
long and tedious one. He had caught fever, and had been bled three 
times and blistered on the journey. Undaunted, he held frequent 
services on board the vessel, exhorting the passengers and crew. 
Though weak at the time of his arrival, he lost no time. At five 
o’clock the following morning, he commenced his public labours by 
reading Morning Prayer and expounding the Second Lesson to seven- 
teen adults and twenty-five children. He proceeded to visit the sur- 
rounding villages, and what he saw impressed him with the need of 
educating the children. Schools were opened by him in Highgate, 
Hampstead, and Savannah. 

His eloquent sermons thrilled his audiences. Colonel William 
Stephens, secretary of the colony and a man of high standing and 
fine intelligence, was convinced that at last the Savannah Church 
had found a man who would repair the breaches and bring about a 
happy state of affairs. Certainly the zest and industry with which 
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Whitefield entered upon his work would justify the most sanguine 
expectations. On the 30th of June, he wrote: 


“We have an excellent Christian school, and near a hun- 
dred constantly attend at evening prayers. The people re- 
ceive me gladly, as yet, into their houses, and seem to be most 
kindly affected towards me. * * * I visit from house to 
house, catechise, read prayers twice, and expound the two 
lessons every day; read to a house full of people three times 
a week; expound the two lessons at five in the morning, read 
prayers and preach twice, and expoundthe catechism to ser- 
vants, &c., at seven in the evening every Sunday.” 


It soon became apparent that the little town of Savannah could 
not contain a man of such restless and versatile energy. Whitefield’s 
mind was still on his orphanage; and it was necessary for him to re- 
turn to England to receive priest’s orders, and incidentally to collect 
funds for his benevolent project. On August 27th, he preached his 
farewell sermon ‘‘to a congregation so crouded, that a great many 
stood without Doors, and under the Windows, to hear him, pleased 
with nothing more than the Assurances he gave of his Intention (by 
the Will of God) to return to them as soon as possible.’’46 

Doubtless Whitefield was sure of an appointment to the mission 
of Savannah. On reaching England, however, he learned that the 
Trustees had chosen the Reverend William Norris. 

Norris landed in Savannah, October 15th, 1738. Conditions 
were very disagreeable from the outset; Whitefield’s adherents showed 
their displeasure in unmistakable ways. Habersham, the school- 
master whom Whitefield had placed in charge of the services on 
leaving, was reluctant to surrender his post to the newcomer and in- 
sisted on conducting the religious offices himself. While Habersham’s 
care of the school was unexceptional, the group of which Whitefield 
was a member were already jealous of the exercise of any interference 
or control from the Church of England authorities.47 There was a 
growing tendency among the same little party to alter the regular 
Church services in a way unauthorized by the rubrics. Naturally a 
loyal, strict churchman would object to such liberties with the liturgy.* 

The Governor of the colony, in the absence of written authority 
from the Trustees, would not assume the responsibility of putting 
Norris in Habersham’s place. The chagrin which the admirers of 
Whitefield felt at the appointment of another man was spread from 


mouth to ear. Colonel Stephens noted Habersham’s manner of 
45W hitefield: Works, I, 44. 
46Stephens: Journal, I, 272. 
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speaking lightly of Norris and contrasting him unfavorably with 
Whitefield; and though Stephens admitted Norris’s inferiority as a 
preacher, he asserted that Norris was “punctual in catechising the 
children, baptising of infants, visiting the sick, and all other parts of 
his duty,”’ and that he was modest, sociable, and unblameable in con- 
versation and manner of living.*® 

Norris’s stay was rendered unhappy by backbiting and slanderous 
insinuations. Colonel Stephens has left mention of those malcon- 
tents, by whom “this Minister’s Character must be pulled to pieces 
and mangled, that another, whom they are fond of, may shine with 
the greater lustre.”5® A scandalous woman of the town even tried to 
spread a story affecting his morals; but the clergyman, on the advice 
of Mr. Stephens, took the matter to the magistrate. It was proved 
by two witnesses that the scandal was without foundation. The poor 
woman was ordered to be publicly whipped; Norris, however, pre- 
ferred to accept her confession instead.5! 

Gradually, the missionary gained the esteem of the people by 
his merits. Stephens says that he “was every day more and more 
confirmed in the good opinion of all his hearers,’’5? and that his ser- 
mons were considered practical.53 Among other tasks, Norris made 
trips to the southern part of the province. While absent, Mr. Haber- 
sham supplied for him in Savannah and read prayers on Sunday. 

When Whitefield returned to Georgia, the 10th of January, 1740, 
he brought with him authority to take charge of the Savannah field. 
Norris was appointed minister of Frederica; and he took up his abode 
there in March. He remained on duty at that place till the summer 
of 1741, when he went back to England. During his ministry in the 
southern part of the province, actual hostilities occurred with Spain 
and General Oglethorpe requested Norris to attend the people during 
the war. The relations between Norris and the General were very 
unpleasant.54 During his ministry in Georgia (October, 1738, to 
August, 1741), Norris baptised at Savannah 57 persons (including 
five Indians); at Frederica he baptized 22; at St. Simon’s, 42; at St. 
Andrew’s, 21.55 

It was soon apparent that Whitefield would be of little service 
as a parish priest. When he arrived in Georgia the second time, his 
orphanage was his major interest; all else was secondary. His attitude 
towards the Anglican clergy had undergone a change, largely due, no 

51] bid., 368-369. 
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doubt, to the fact that certain churches had been closed to him in his 
campaigns for funds. Perceiving his rather embittered disposition, 
some of his old admirers, such as Colonel Stephens, lost their en- 
thusiasm for him. 

During his visit to England, where he had been ordained a priest, 
he had raised over a thousand pounds for his charity. Once more in 
Savannah, he took charge of the parish and preached on those Sun- 
days when he was in town; but his services were irregular, because of 
his visits north to collect donations. On one of his trips, he was 
gone eighteen weeks—not eighteen weeks of leisure, however, for he 
preached nearly two hundred times. 

The month of his arrival, he hired a large house and admitted 
all the orphans he could find in the colony. A great many of the chil- 
dren of the town attended his school gratis. Soon his family con- 
sisted of from sixty to seventy. He erected an infirmary in which 
many sick people were treated and cared for without charge. 

The five hundred acres which had been granted him, he took 
possession of formally; and in March, he began the erection of his 
great house, although he had only £150 in cash. Colonel Stephens 
noted in his Journal that ‘‘M* Whitefield has employed nearly all the 
sawyers, carpenters, and bricklayers in Savannah, to build his Orphan 
House.’*6 This institution he called ‘‘Bethesda,” as he had designed 
it as ‘‘a house of mercy to many souls.”’ 

By the fall of 1741, the orphanage was ready for occupancy; and 
Habersham was put in control. Efforts were made to conduct the 
institution as efficiently as possible. Farming was introduced; hogs 
were raised; a garden was planted; and there was plenty of milk, eggs, 
poultry, and butter. Several assistants were employed, including a 
poor widow of nearly seventy, ‘““‘whom nobody else cared to have.” 
No one was turned away because of physical handicaps. One of the 
orphan boys was blind; another was an idiot. 

There was no neglect of the day’s program. All was elaborately 
planned, with due regard to devotion and instruction. The first 
bell was rung at sunrise. ‘‘When the children arise, they sing a short 
hymn, pray by themselves, go down to wash; and by the time they 
have done that, the bell calls to public worship, when a portion of 
Scripture is read and expounded, a psalm sung, and the exercises 
begin and end with prayer. Then they breakfast, and afterwards 
some go to their trades, and the rest to their prayers and schools. 
At noon, they all dine in the same room, and have comfortable and 
wholesome diet provided. A hymn is sung before and after dinner. 
Then, in about half an hour, to school again; and between whiles, find 
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time enough for recreation. A little after sunset, the bell calls to 
public duty again, which is performed in the same manner as in the 
morning. After that they sup, and are attended to bed by one of their 
masters, who then pray with them, as they often do privately.’’5” 

Whitefield’s project had its detractors from the start. Com- 
missary Alexander Garden of Charles Town described the orphanage 
as ‘‘a scandalous Bubble,” and declared that many of the poor orphans 
“are starved out, and the few remaining are in a starving Condition, 
while yet their Founder has been reaping a double Harvest for them 
in Scotland.”” Mr. Garden’s sentiment towards Whitefield and his 
labours was probably coloured by the unpleasantness which existed 
between the two men. Whitefield had ignored the Commissary’s 
authority as the representative of the Bishop of London and had held 
services in South Carolina in disobedience to order, and he had been 
tried for insubordination. 

There is no doubt that the orphans at Bethesda were well cared 
for, and many were qualified for trades. Bethesda is the oldest or- 
ganized charity in America. The road which was soon cut through, 
connecting it with Savannah, was the first highway ever constructed 
in Georgia. 

Whitefield’s increasing opposition to the Anglican clergy and his 
strenuous championship of a highly emotionalized type of religious 
fervour laid him liable to suspicion by both Church of England men 
and many of the non-conformists. As a result he was brought into 
bitter controversy. Calvinistic views grew upon him and served to 
alienate him from other churchmen and to identify him with some of 
the Independents. He never withdrew from the priesthood of the 
English Church; but it seemed that in heart he was a dissenter, if 
not in fact, and he rather gloried in the destructive criticism of his 
brother clergy. He remains one of the enigmas of Church history— 
a man of rare gifts, of magnificent vision, of tireless energy, yet 
essentially an individualist. He abhorred all appearances of re- 
straint; in spirit he was a rebel. Still no one can deny that he was an 
earnest, sincere follower of his guiding light. He died, as he lived, in 
the communion of the Church of England; and Episcopalians may 
point with pride to his Georgia project as one of the truly great ex- 
amples of social service endeavour in colonial America. 

In the middle of July, 1740, Whitefield had resigned his Savannah 
parish, so as to devote himself entirely to his benevolent enterprise. 
The Reverend William Metcalfe was appointed his successor. But 
Metcalfe died before entering upon his duties; and Mr. Norris, who 
was stationed at Frederica, held services occasionally. A Mr. Camp- 

57Whitefield: Works, III, 446. 
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bell, who was not in Church orders, also helped supply the vacancy. 
Nothing could take the place of regular services, however; and the 
congregations dwindled away. 

The Reverend Christopher Orton was appointed missionary the 
25th of July, 1741. Colonel Stephens states that he did his duties 
“with great decorum and diligence,” but the enthusiastic influences 
of Whitefield and his followers caused him to be opposed.58 He was 
described as ‘‘a gentleman who had the good of the colony to heart.” 
He laboured daily to promote the Trustees’ interest, and was “‘an 
enemy to hypocrisy and guile, however gorgeously arrayed.’*® By 
the 4th of March, 1742, he was able to report that his congregation 
was much improved, ‘“‘both in the number of Persons & their Regard 
to, & Zeal for the established Church.”” The opposition of the dis- 
senting party, he added, had contributed to expose their errors, so 
that they were now looked upon with contempt. 

Mr. Orton did not live long to enjoy the fruits of his toil. He died 
in August, 1742. Mr. John Dobell, whom Whitefield had appointed 
master of one of the schools, read prayers and sermons after his 
death.®! 

At last, the long anticipated invasion of the hostile forces from 
Florida occurred. The Spanish troops were defeated at the Battle 
of Bloody Marsh, near Frederica. Danger was over; and on the 23rd 
of July, 1743, General Oglethorpe sailed for England, never to return 
to Georgia. Colonel William Stephens became president of the colony. 
At a later period of his administration, certain restrictions which 
had been enforced in the early history of the colony were removed. 
Originally the importation of liquors was forbidden, and slaves could 
not be introduced. It was not till 1749 that slaves were admitted to 
Georgia. At that time, philanthropists like Whitefield advocated the 
introduction of slaves, as they felt that it afforded a means of contact 
with the Christian religion and would make possible the salvation of 
the negroes’ souls. 

On July 4th, 1743, the royal bounty was granted to the Reverend 
Thomas Bosomworth.® As a young man, he had been sent to 
Georgia, where he had served as a clerk under Colonel Stephens. He 
was of brilliant parts, but the Colonel grew to distrust him. The year 
before he was licensed by the Bishop of London ‘‘to perform all re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical offices in the colony of Georgia,” he was 
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found studying divinity and writing lyrics, while as a clerk he was 
unsatisfactory. In pursuance of his bent, he went to England and 
was ordained. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts (the S. P. G.) gave him an allowance for his missionary 
services. On the 21st of December, 1743, “after a very long and 
tedious passage,”’ he arrived in Georgia. 

Bosomworth’s mission took him over the whole colony; and 
Savannah had only a small share of his time. He ministered at 
Frederica, where he found nearly a thousand, including the regiment, 
who needed his services. He worked as a deputy of the Reverend 
Doctor Burton, the chaplain of Oglethorpe’s regiment, who held the 
post without rendering any offices in return.® 

The appointment of Bosomworth proved unfortunate. He was 
married to Mary Musgrove, the half-breed Indian who had been an 
intermediary in the past between the whites and the Indians. Soon 
he betrayed a grasping disposition, and tried to take possession of 
various lands which had been reserved for the natives.6’ In 1745 his 
appointment was revoked by the Trustees. 

Colonel Stephens was able to give a personal direction to the 
affairs of colonial life, which General Oglethorpe, absorbed in military 
enterprises, was compelled to neglect. A more hopeful spirit animated 
the inhabitants, which displayed itself in many ways. The Church 
felt the effects of the new attitude. 

In 1744 there was talk of building a Church at Savannah. The 
General had donated £150 to Whitefield for that purpose; and White- 
field had expended the sum in digging and casting stone. There the 
work had stopped.* The Spanish war had probably been the main 
cause for abandoning the plans. 

On March 28th, 1744, the foundation of the Church was actually 
laid, and with much solemnity. A Psalm was sung upon the ground. 
Then the congregation proceeded to the place of divine worship al- 
ready in use, where Bosomworth preached a sermon. 

Ever since Savannah was founded, the cause of the Church had 
suffered. There had been two clergymen of unusual qualifications— 
in fact, there are no better known names in Eighteenth Century 
Anglican history than those of John Wesley and George Whitefield. 
Their stay, however, had been short. No other clergyman besides 
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had remained long enough in the town to give a definite stamp to 
the Church in the colony. We look back on the first thirteen years of 
the struggles of Georgia; and what we see is a rather confused picture, 
made up of frequent changes, long interims, and a consequent in- 
stability. We know now, at length, that a new day was about to 
dawn on the enfeebled Church. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF SWEDISH WORK 
IN THIS CHURCH 


By J. G. Hammarskold 


(>’ Swedish work is a continuation of the work begun by clergy- 


men officially commissioned by the Church of Sweden to 

minister to Swedes who from their first landing on the western 
bank of Delaware River in 1638 made up the white inhabitants of 
the Colony called New Sweden. Those ministers were instructed to 
plant the old Swedish civilization and religion in that region, which 
ever since has proved to be a good preparatory school for American 
citizenship. In discharging their duties the Swedish clergy were 
admonished by Bishop Swedberg, of Skara, who exercised spiritual 
jurisdiction over the colony, “‘to be in unity with the English Church.””! 
The Swedish provost, Ericus Bjork, made the following statement 
(A. D. 1711): ““We have always been counseled and instructed from 
Sweden to maintain friendship and unity with the English, so that we 
and the English Church shall not reckon each other as dissenters like 
Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Quakers, etc., but as sister churches.’”? 

Of the 34 Swedish ministers sent to the Swedish colony, Dr. 
Nicholas Collin was the last one. During his ministry from 1736 to 
his death in 1831 he was so deeply impressed by the expressed wishes 
of his superiors and of his parishioners, that he employed six clergy- 
men of our communion as his assistants in the great work he carried 
on in and around Philadelphia. One of these assistants, the Rev. 
John Croes, became, in 1815, the first Bishop of New Jersey. His- 
torians of the colonial times relate that English and Swedish clergy- 
men often officiated in each other’s churches. This happy fellowship 
and union continued until 1831 as intimate as is today the fellowship 
and union between the Church of England and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. 

The Swedish colonial clergymen were enthusiastic missionaries. 
When the Ship ‘‘Fame” in 1642 brought Governor John Printz to the 
colony, the Rev. John Companius accompanied him, and he lost no ae 
time in starting his missionary work. On September 4th, 1646, he 7 
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consecrated the little wooden Church at Tenakong (Tinincum), used 
until 1700. 

On June 17th, 1654, Mr. Companius was present at a conference 
between Governor Rising and ten of the Indian chiefs. One of these 
chiefs, named Naaman, made a speech, ‘‘in the course of which he re- 
buked the rest for having spoken evil of the Swedes, and done them 
injury, hoping they would do so no more, because the Swedes were 
very good people.” 

“The Swedes and the Indians had been as one body and one 
heart, and that thenceforward they should be as one head, at the same 
time making a motion as if he were tying a strong knot; and then 
made this comparison, that as the calabash was round without any 
crack, so they should be a compact body without any fissure.’’’ 

Indians often visited Campanius. In his conversation with them, 
“the generally succeeded in making them understand that there was one 
Lord God; that He was self-existent, one in three persons; how the same 
God had made the world from nothing, and created man from whom 
all other men sprang; how Adam afterwards, by his disobedience, had 
sinned against his Creator and involved in the penalty of that sin, 
all his descendants; how God sent upon earth His only Son, Jesus 
Christ, who was born of the Virgin Mary, for the redemption and salva- 
tion of mankind; how He died upon the Cross, and was raised again 
the third day; and lastly, how after forty days He ascended to heaven, 
whence He will return at a future day to judge the quick and the 
dead.’’* The Indians became so interested in these instructions, and 
so well disposed to embrace Christianity that Campanius decided to 
learn their language, so he might more effectually teach them the 
great truths. With this in view he translated Luther’s Catechism 
into the dialect of his Indian friends. This catechism is probably the 
first Christian book translated into the Indian language in America. 

From the year 1841 onwards a new wave of Swedish emigration 
swept to our shores. The first regular settlement that year was led 
by Gustaf Unonius, a man of refinement who had taken a degree in 
law at the University of Uppsala and served as a Cadet in the Swedish 
army. With his young wife and a company of cultured persons, 
Unonius left Sweden and finally settled at Pine Lake, Wisconsin. 
One of our clergy, the Rev. J. Lloyd Breck, happened to visit the 
settlement. Unonius and his wife invited him to spend a night in 
their cabin. Mr. Breck’s zeal and devotion made a deep impression 
on Unonius. Before departing for other missionary stations Breck 
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left some devotional literature, a copy of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and tactfully urged the newcomers to affiliate with the Church. He 
also emphasized the doctrinal and administrative similarity between 
the Church of Sweden and the Protestant Episcopal Church, and that 
both had retained the apostolic succession. Breck frequently visited 
the Pine Lake settlement. Recognizing Unonius’ superior education, 
he asked him to act as interpreter whenever he conducted services 
for the Swedish and Norwegian settlers. He finally persuaded 
Unonius to regularly conduct Sunday services for his neighbors. 
After a while both Swedes and Norwegians urged Unonius to seek 
orders and become their pastor. He ‘‘thought it more than doubtful 
that ministers from Sweden would ever come.’’ After careful con- 
sideration of the situation, “the inner and outer calling,’’ he decided 
to prepare for Holy Orders at the recently founded Nashotah Theo- 
logical Seminary. At the end of three years intensive study in that 
institution he became its first graduate, and in 1845 was ordained by 
Bishop Jackson Kemper. Four years later the great majority of 
his Pine Lake parishioners had moved to Chicago. At their request 
Unonius was called to start work among the numerous Swedes and 
Norwegians who had settled in that fast growing city. He accepted 
the call and in 1849 organized St. Ansgarius Mission, the oldest 
Swedish Church organization in Chicago. Much of his time was 
taken up by raising funds for a Church building. He travelled ex- 
tensively, preaching and ministering to his countrymen wherever he 
found them. Church people in Delaware and Pennsylvania responded 
generously to his appeals for financial assistance. The Swedish 
singer, Jenny Lind, contributed $1,500 to his building fund, and also 
donated a beautifully designed solid silver chalice and paten still 
used at the celebration of Holy Communion in the new St. Ansgarius 
Church, dedicated to the memory of Jenny Lind. Bishop Whitehouse 
became so deeply interested in Unonius’ work that he personally under- 
took to raise the funds needed to complete the first Church and 
rectory. 

In his Hale lectures on ‘The National Church of Sweden’’ the 
late Bishop John Wordsworth, of Salisbury, points out, that Bishop 
Whitehouse did more than any other American Bishop of his time 
to maintain those relations with Swedish churchmen which had begun 
when Sweden was christianized, and about one thousand years later 
had developed into a practical policy of inter-communion at Phila- 
delphia and Wilmington. ‘In these acts of inter-communion Bishop 
Whitehouse only continued the policy of Bishops Swedberg, of Skara, 
Henry Compton, of London, and, in more recent years, of Bishop 
Charles James Blomfield (1828-1857), to which may be added that of 
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Bishop Archibald Campbell Tait, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’’® who in one of his addresses said: ‘I suppose none of us forget 
how much the Church of England owes in its formularies to the 
Augsburg Confession, and how little chance there would have been, 
humanly speaking, of the Reformation spreading with power if God 
had not raised up His champion in Luther.””” 

Unonius resigned as Pastor of St. Ansgarius Church in 1857, and 
the following year he returned to Sweden, where he received, by a 
vote of the Diet, a grant of 3,000 crowns as a “recognition of his long 
and useful services to his fellow countrymen in the United States of 
America.’’ When he died, October 14, 1902, at the age of ninety-two, 
he was referred to as one of the most active founders of Chicago. 

When Unonius resigned, the Rev. Henry B. Whipple, afterwards 
the beloved and famous Bishop of Minnesota, took charge of the 
vacant parish. In relating his experiences during his many-sided 
work in Chicago, the Bishop wrote: ‘‘One of the three services which I 
held every Sunday was for the Swedish congregation. In my work 
for them I became deeply attached to the Scandinavian race, for their 
love of home, their devotion to freedom, and their loyalty to govern- 
ment and to God.’’8 

In 1861 the Rev. Jacob Bredberg, ordained in the Church of 
Sweden, became Minister in charge of the work in Chicago. During 
his incumbency, which continued until 1877, the devastating fire 
in 1871 destroyed the first church building and added to the heavy 
burdens of the pastor and his impoverished people. 

In his address to the Convention of 1861, Bishop Whitehouse 
makes the following statement: 

“Among our clergy entitled to seats in this Convention is the 
Rev. Jacob Bredberg, an ordained minister of the Church of Sweden, 
whom I have recently received on his letters of orders and other papers 
from the Bishop of Skara. In this I have, of course, formally recog- 
nized the validity of the episcopate in that venerable Church: guided 
in that act by the best informed judgment of the English Church and 
that of my brethren in the episcopate here, whose opinion was favor- 
ably, though informally, expressed in answer to my own request for 
it during the last session of the House of Bishops in Richmond. This 
referred to the giving of Letters Dismissory to the Swedish Bishops 
as well as the reception of ministers from there as regularly ordained. 
Mr. Bredberg succeeds the Rev. Mr. Unonius in ministering to the 
Swedes connected with the Church of St. Ansgarius, Chicago, and 
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there is a prospect that through him I may be able to extend the use 
of our services into some Swedish settlements accessible by railroad.’’8 

During Mr. Bredberg’s ministration the second church of St. 
Ansgarius was erected, mainly by funds provided by Bishop White- 
house, who in an address to the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention 
referred to Bredberg’s work and his translation of certain parts of 
our Prayer Book and a few hymns. The writer of this article has 
never been able to find a copy of these translations. If ever printed, 
it must have been a very small edition, distributed among parishioners 
and friends for comparison between the Anglican and Swedish manuals. 
In 1879 a translation of the Order for Daily Morning Prayer, the 
Litany, and the Order for the administration of the Lord’s Supper or 
Holy Communion was published at Davenport, Iowa, and authorized 
to be used by Bishop William Stevens Perry. Its obsolated liturgica] 
language made it useless for public services or private devotions, 
The only Swedish translation of the whole Book of Common Prayer, 
accepted by the joint commission on a Swedish version of the Prayer 
Book appointed by the General Convention, was made by Dr. J. G. 
Hammarskold, and, on recommendation of the Commission’s Chair- 
man, Bishop G. Mott Williams, published by the New York Bible 
and Common Prayer Book Society in 1914. 

On account of poor health Mr. Bredberg found it necessary to 
resign his charge in 1877. His influence was extensive, both in 
Chicago and its neighborhood. 

Not contented with what had been accomplished within his own 
diocese, Bishop Whitehouse visited Sweden in the winter of 1865, 
also the English congregations in the three Scandinavian countries, 
under commission from Bishop Tait, at that time Bishop of London. 
While in Sweden he entered into close personal relations with Arch- 
bishop Reuterdahl of Uppsala. His address to the diocese in 1866 
contains the following account of this visit: “At Stockholm I was 
favoured by affectionate intercourse with the venerable Swedish 
Church. The presence there of many of the bishops in attendance 
on the Diet, exercising for the last time the important legislative 
functions which they have enjoyed for 600 years, afforded me an 
opportunity which could only thus occur. The special courtesy and 
Christian sympathy of His Grace the Archbishop of Uppsala, assisting 
at our services, partaking at our altar, and folding me in many rela- 
tions of confidence and love—the correspondent action of several of 
the Bishops—the legislative action in the pastoral letter commending 
their emigrant members to our bishops and clergy, have enlarged the 
personal intercourse into a real fellowship between the Church of 
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Sweden and our own in the United States.’® During his journey, 
Bishop Whitehouse had with him an Englishman, Dr. F. S. May, 
who acted as his chaplain, and also enthusiastically labored in the 
interest of the same cause as a corresponding member of the Anglo- 
Continental Society, at present the Anglican and Foreign Church 
Society. The ‘Pastoral Letter’ referred to by Bishop Whitehouse 
was a Ministerial Certificate, decreed by the estate of the Clergy, 
recommending emigrants, when access to congregations of their own 
church and creed is wanting, to the bishops and clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, for such care as may be desired or found needful. 
These ministerial certificates were of little or no value to emigrants 
from Sweden, because our Church had no Swedish-speaking repre- 
sentative to meet and direct them when they landed on our shores. 
Other communions had such representatives meeting incoming 
steamers and directing the newcomers to their well equipped homes 
for emigrants where needed assistance was freely given. 

With exception of our work in Chicago and a few sporadic ex- 
periments in the Northwest our Church made no serious attempts to 
minister to Swedish-Americans until 1887. In the spring of that year 
the question of Christian fellowship and unity began to attract the 
attention of some Swedish Churchmen in Rhode Island. Those 
especially interested conferred with the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, who 
at that time was Rector of Grace Church, Providence. He called 
their attention to the Chicago-Lambeth platform for unity. This 
platform appealed to their sentiment, because their mother Church, 
as they understood her, had all the required qualifications for the 
proposed unity. After careful consideration of the actual situation, 
Dr. Greer gradually reached the conclusion that the only practical 
way in which he could assist the perplexed Swedish Christians was to 
inaugurate a special work for them in connection with his own parish. 
The people gratefully accepted his proposition and requested that the 
writer of this article should be appointed minister in charge. The 
request was granted, and the first Swedish service held in Grace 
Chapel August 28th, 1887. From the very beginning of this new 
work, the first of its kind in the Eastern States, it was distinctly 
understood by all concerned that fellowship and unity between Swedish 
and American Churchmen did not mean supplanting, but supple- 
menting; not an abandonment of the inherited faith and usages of the 
Swedish National Church, but a securing of what Swedish Churchmen 
in this country especially needed, namely, the historic ministry and 
Church government. 

The people manifested a deep interest in the work, and its steady 

%Journal of the 29th Annual Convention, 1866, pg. 123. 
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growth so impressed the late Mr. Harold Brown, a devout com- 
municant of Grace Church during Dr. Greer’s rectorship, that he 
visited its first Minister-in-charge and offered to build and equip a 
suitable church for the congregation on the following conditions: 
“That the consent of the proper authorities was procured and the 
canons in relation to new parishes were compiled with and a suitable 
lot, not far from the center of the city, was bought and paid for, and 
provided further, that the new parish shall be dedicated to, and al- 
ways called after some saint connected with the Church of Sweden.” 
These conditions were soon complied with, and two years after the 
above mentioned offer was made the beautiful Church was conse- 
crated, and dedicated to the memory of St. Ansgarius on January 9th, 
1892, by the Rt. Rev. Thomas M. Clark, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of 
Rhode Island, who, on that memorable occasion, emphasized the 
principles of unity by ordering that Holy Communion should be cele- 
brated in Swedish according to the liturgy of the Church of Sweden. 
The Bishop himself received the communion from the hands of the 
first pastor of the Church just consecrated. 

As American and Swedish Churchmen knelt beside each other to 
receive Christ’s ‘‘most blessed body and blood,” the Swedish com- 
municants realized as never before the meaning and power of the 
Saviour’s words: ‘“That they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in Thee, that they may be one in us: that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent me.” 

Three weeks after the organization of the work in Providence, 
the missionary in charge was urged by his countrymen residing in 
Pawtucket to conduct a service for them every Sunday afternoon. 
The Rector of St. Paul’s Church in that city arranged to keep his 
church open for this and any week-day evening service the missionary 
might find time to conduct. After his ordination by Bishop Clark in 
Grace Church, Providence, on May 23, 1888, he extended the work 
by conducting occasional services in neighboring towns and villages. 

When the Rev. Dr. Greer became Rector of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York City, he invited his former Swedish Curate in 
Providence to start a similar work among the unchurched Swedes 
in New York and to organize it as a parochial mission in connection 
with his parish. The first Swedish service was held in the old parish 
Church, corner of Madison Avenue and 44th Street, on Sunday even- 
ing, April 14th, 1889. The Church was filled with a congregation of 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes and Swedish speaking Finns. Bishop 
Henry C. Potter was present and, after greeting the congregation, 
proceeded to deliver a memorial address on John Ericsson, the in- 
ventor of the Monitor, whose remains were sent to Sweden on the 
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warship Baltimore. In response to the Bishop’s address, a Swedish 
male chorus from Brooklyn rendered Josephson’s impressive ‘“‘Requiem 
aeternam”’ in Latin. In his warm-hearted greetings, Dr. Greer re- 
minded the congregation of the friendly relations and fruitful co- 
operation that existed between English-American and Swedish 
Churchmen in Colonial times, and that the aim of his proposed work 
was not to make converts, but simply to minister to Swedes and other 
Scandinavians not connected with any Christian Church. He also 
stated that the Bishop of the diocese had authorized the use of the 
Swedish Church ritual at all public services, and closed his remarks 
by quoting the following sentences from the writings of Goldwin 
Smith: “‘The reunion of Christendom is likely at last to become a 
practical aim. Probably it would be a greater service to humanity, 
on philosophical as well as on religious grounds, to contribute the 
smallest unit towards this consummation than to construct the most 
perfect demonstration of the free personality of man.” At the close 
of the service the late Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, representing the 
Vestry of St. Bartholomew’s Church, said it was edifying to listen to 
the Swedish chorals, and that he would support Dr. Greer in all the 
work he would undertake among different nationalities. 

A few weeks later Sunday evening services were held regularly 
in the little side chapel or reception room back of the Rectory. Dr. 
Greer often attended these services, because he enjoyed the congrega- 
tional singing of the old chorals and wanted to meet the people. Once 
a while he would tell the preacher that he had preached a good sermon. 
When asked how he could judge, he answered, “by your voice and by 
noticing the impression on the people.’’ For nearly two years the 
main Sunday service was held at 4 P. M. in Grace Church on East 
116th Street, between Second and Third Avenues. 

Easter Day, 1891, Dr. Greer received an offering from his con- 
gregation towards a chapel for the Swedish mission. This generous 
offering, in addition to the $5,000 contributed by members and friends 
of the Mission to the building fund, enabled the Vestry to secure a 
vacated Church building on East 127th Street, and to remodel the 
interior so it would have a distinct churchly appearance. The 
chapel dedicated on Sunday, December 13th, 1891, has ever since been 
a centre for missionary and social activities until last year, when it 
was deemed advisable to discontinue Swedish services there, and in- 
vite the members to join the congregation worshipping in the new 
parish Church. 

In September, 1891, six Swedish Students from the Universities 
of Uppsala and Lund became communicants of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, and, on recommendation by the Rector, Bishop Potter re- 
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ceived them as Postulants and Candidates for Holy Orders. After a 
year’s study at the General Theological Seminary these six men were 
ordained and sent to different fields in other dioceses. 

One of these men, the Rev. W. A. Sundeléf, Litt. D., started the 
Swedish work in Boston, and in 1893 organized St. Ansgarius’ Swedish 
Church in that city. He has been a leader in all kinds of social and 
charitable work, edited a Church paper, translated books and articles 
about our Church, published a volume of his own poems and a selec- 
tion of hymns he translated from our hymnal. He is still the vigorous 
Rector of the parish he founded forty years ago. 

When Bishop Whipple became the Diocesan of Minnesota, in 
1859, he continued to manifest the same love and concern for the 
spiritual welfare of the Swedes in his own dioceseas he had done during 
his fruitful Rectorship in Chicago. He expressed this concern in an 
address delivered 1871, in which he said: ‘“The position of members of 
the Church of Sweden in this state has long been of deep interest to 
me. With a valid ministry, a reformed faith and a liturgical service 
they ought to be in communion with us. For lack of their own 
episcopate as a bond of union between them they are becoming 
divided, and are losing their distinctive character as members of the 
Church.”’!° To give a detailed account of the Swedish work in Minne- 
sota would make this article too long. Therefore the author can only 
refer to a few outstanding facts. Five years after the beginning of 
Swedish work in Providence, the Rev. O. A. Toffteen, a minister of an 
independent Swedish Lutheran Church, entered our ministry and 
began work among his countrymen in Minneapolis. He was an in- 
spiring preacher, good organizer and a gifted writer, who later on pub- 
lished a paper, a number of pamphlets and several books. In 1892 
he organized St. Ansgarius’ Church. A large Church building was 
bought from the Dominican Fathers, and, after a re-construction of 
the interior, dedicated for services on September 13th, 1893. The 
same year, Toffteen organized two other mission centers in Minne- 
apolis, and in 1896 St. Sigfrid’s Church in St. Paul. The Rev. Harry 

P. Nichols, D. D., at that time Rector of St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, was chairman of ‘“‘the Swedish Committee,’ and as such the 
most helpful one to all Swedish work in Minnesota and other states. 
Through his efforts the main part of the funds needed for Church 
buildings were secured. When Toffteen became a Candidate for 
Holy Orders, his former independent Lutheran Congregations at 
Litchfield and Cokato followed him into the Church and, in 1892, both 
were received as organized Missions. From 1902 to 1906 Toffteen 
was priest in charge of Immanuel organized Mission, Chicago. Dur- 


10Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate, by H. B. Whipple, D. D., pgs. 434, 1902. 
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ing these years he continued his post-graduate work at the University 
of Chicago until awarded the degree of Ph. D. He also built the 
large Church now known as Holy Cross Immanuel. When he re- 
signed, he was appointed professor of Semitic Languages. and Old 
Testament Literature at the Western Theological Seminary. Dur- 
ing the five years he occupied this position, he published several 
books. Of these, his ‘Ancient Chronology, Part 1,’’ and ‘‘Researches 
in Biblical Archeology, Volume 2,” printed by the University of 
Chicago Press for the Oriental Society of the Western Theological 
Seminary, received commendations of eminent scholars in various 
countries. After a long and painful illness he died in Chicago, February 
14, 1929. 

During the last 83 years forty-five Swedish clergymen have 
worked, for some time of their active ministry, among their country- 
men at fifty-six Missions and preaching stations within the dioceses 
of Milwaukee, Chicago, Rhode Island, Minnesota, New York, Long 
Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Quincy, Duluth, Western 


_ Massachusetts, Colorado, Marquette, Harrisburg, Newark, and the 


Missionary Jurisdiction of North Dakota. At only few of these 
stations has the work been permanent. The temporary work at the 
other places has served the purpose of making people realize that the 
parochial clergy of our ordinary American parishes are interested in 
the spiritual welfare of all who do not attend churches of any other 
communion. The results obtained have fully justified the efforts 
made. In 1887 it was an exception to find a child of Swedish parentage 
in any of our regular Sunday Schools and confirmation classes. To- 
day there are thousands of them connected with these and other 
branches of our parochial activities all over the land. 

For 80 years past some leading Swedish clergymen of other com- 
munions have severely criticised our work. In speech and print 
they have referred to our Church as the ‘‘back door to Rome,” and 
her Swedish clergy as ‘‘deceivers,”’ “traitors,” and “worshippers of 
the golden calf of Episcopalism,’’ who ‘“‘have only an undefined mix- 
ture of Calvinism and Romanism to offer their misled followers.” 
The individualism of these critics and their zeal for their interpreta- 
tion of “pure doctrine’”’ seem to have made them blind to the practical 
value of historic continuity of thought and church government as 
well as the crying need of co-operative efforts in behalf of the two- 
thirds of our Swedish-American population who are still outside of all 
religious organizations in this Republic. This deplorable condition 
is due to “our unhappy divisions,” which “hinder us from godly union 
and concord.’”’ In spite of redoubled denominational vigilance, the 
situation is daily becoming worse. Unified Christian effort all over 
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this broad land is the only adequate remedy. But this remedy cannot 
be applied so long as different communions remain ‘disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision” and indifferent to what ‘“‘the spirit saith unto 


the churches.” 
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WILLIAM CROSWELL AND CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON 
By Mary Kent Davey Babcock 


WENTY years ago this summer, Christ Church, Salem Street, 
Boston, was undergoing drastic repairs and renovations. 
From the tip of the beautiful spire to the mouldering tombs 
under the aisles, not a blemish was to be left that she might be, on 
her two hundredth birthday in 1923, like the King’s daughter, all 
glorious within. This was by no means the first time in her history 
that the sound of hammer and saw had been heard within her walls, 
scattering worshippers far and wide. In the course of time the steeple 
had been blown down and rebuilt, taken down, repaired and put up 
again; the great east window had disappeared to give place to a 
painting; increased attendance had necessitated filling the center 
aisle with pews; the fat cherubs which once garlanded the old organ, 
had come forward to grace the railing about the organ gallery, when 
the larger instrument had been installed; Capt. John Odin’s ‘‘elegant 
stove” had given way to a furnace; and for nearly two centuries the 
word of God had been preached from a pulpit, which shifted hither 
and yon, was now to be permanently fixed in place. 

With its ivy-covered walls of painted brick, the ancient church 
had presented an unchanging front in the midst of ever-mounting 
waves of alien new-comers, which threatened to submerge it but 
never did. Now in December, 1912, the ivy stripped from the walls, 
paint blasted from the bricks, the chancel window uncovered, aisles, 
pews and pulpit as they were in 1723, and with the Bishop of the 
Diocese as Rector, a new lease of life began for Christ Church on the 
eve of its third century. 

Arnold Bennett writing in ‘‘Your United States’ his impressions 
of a first visit to Boston that same summer, did not know all that was 
afoot when he visited the quarter where the “‘legend of Paul Revere 
seemed to float like a long trail of vapor,” and beholding the ‘‘Chris- 
topher Wren spire of Paul Revere’s Signal-Church,’”’ which he adds 
“is closed now, but whether because the congregation has dwindled 
to six or for some more recondite reason,” was whirled through ‘“‘be- 
wildering congeries of crowded streets, where every name on the 
walls seemed to be Italian and where every corner was dangerous with 
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vegetable barrows, tram-cars and perambulators.’’ Unwittingly, 
however, Bennett had put his finger on two salient facts concerning 
Christ Church,—the ever-present necessity of repairs on the fabric 
of this ancient building and its appeal to the public as a patriotic 
shrine. It is not Christ Church, the oldest church building in Boston, 
that attracts the imagination of the public, but as Dr. Dewart has so 
happily phrased it, the “Old North Church of Paul Revere fame,” 
which easily becomes to the foreign visitor the ‘“‘Paul Revere Signal- 
Church.” Whether we will or no, the great patriot has stamped 
Christ Church with his name, as indelibly as he stamped the lustrous 
silver which took shape under his gifted fingers. 

In 1829 the Rev. Asa Eaton, D. D., rector of Christ Church 
since 1805, had consented to the calling of an assistant. A young 
candidate for the place, William Croswell of New Haven, was elected 
Rector, upon the unexpected resignation of Dr. Eaton, who became 
City Missionary. Not yet twenty-five, still in deacon’s orders, there 
opened for this gifted and consecrated youth, a notable ministry of 
eleven years in Christ Church. Intimate friend of Rev. G. W. 
Doane of Trinity Church, Boston, later Bishop of New Jersey, with 
whom he was joint editor of the Episcopal Watchman, godfather of 
his first-born son, his namesake, William Croswell Doane, who be- 
came Bishop of Albany in 1869, poet, scholar and keen observer of 
life and things about him, first rector of the Church of the Advent, 
modest and untiring as priest and pastor, characterized by Phillips 
Brooks as ‘‘a man of most attractive character and beautiful purity 
of life,” “‘one of the most interesting men who have ever filled Epis- 
copal pulpits in Boston,” he hardly figures in the annals of Christ 
Church as more than a name in the list of rectors—a forgotten man. 

To one familiar only with the North End of our generation, it is 
difficult to realize the charm and serenity, even as late as the middle 
of the 19th century, of what has always been a remote corner of Boston. 
Trees and little gardens, quiet walks and lanes, glimpses of the harbor 
down shady by-streets, wharves and shipyards cheerful with the hum 
of labor, grounds stretching down to the waters of a sail-dotted 
harbor, the air fragrant in spring with the scent of rose and lilac and 
gay with cherished flower-de-luce, green grass plots around com- 
fortable homes on Hull and Sheafe streets especially, from whose 
windows one could gaze in aristocratic seclusion far down the har- 
bor—this was the little corner of Eden to which came William Croswell 
in all the freshness and ardor of youth, the eighth rector of Christ 
Church, now six years over the century mark. 

In the immediate vicinity of the church, which alone remains 
as it was a century ago, were grouped, next north, the Salem Street 
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Academy; under the shadow of the church on the south, the Dilla- 
ways were dispensing their gracious hospitality; just beyond on the 
corner of North Bennet street rose the Salem Church; on the corner 
of Sheafe street the Newman house, only its gable end altered, still 
stood as it had on that April night in 1775; Capt. John Baker’s com- 
fortable home and gardens faced the ‘‘solemn elms” in the courtyard 
of the Phipps’ mansion, once a royal governor’s abode, both guarding 
the Charter street end of Salem street; and the Dodd house, nearly 
opposite the church with its gardens and flourishing fruit trees. 
Churched as no other quarter of Boston has ever been, with thirteen 
houses of religious worship in its restricted area, brooded over by the 
heaven-soaring spire of Christ Church, lulled by the silvery cadence 
of the Christ Church bells, and atop Copp’s Hill the quiet City of the 
Dead to recall to mind those who there rested from their labors, here 
was a little cosmos in itself, homogeneous, self-contained, all un- 
suspecting that great wave of foreign invasion which finally drove 
away the last parishioner of Christ Church in 1919—this was the part of 
Boston where the young rector was to make his home for eleven years. 
His frst momentous journey by stage from New Haven to Boston 

was by way of Providence. The great juggernaut busses which now 

tear over smooth concrete roadways hark back unpleasantly to the 

stages of a century ago, and present-day passengers “burning up the 

road” will appreciate what he wrote from Providence Friday evening, 

April 24, 1829, (he had left New Haven, Wednesday). 


I would beseech all in whom I have any interest to 
make their entry to Boston by any other approach than 
that of Providence. The only recommendation it has is, 
that it will wear all his sharp points down. Never, in my 
born days, have I undergone such a pilgrimage in a stage- 
coach. The coaches are rickety and the roads rockety be- 
yond all conception. I feel very much as the man in the 
poem ,— 


‘Seven centuries bounced he from cavern to rock, 
And his head, as he tumbled, went knickety knock, 
Like a pebble in Carisbrook well!’’ 


The tumultuous journey ended at Boston on Saturday evening 
and the next day he preached at Christ Church and again the fol- 


lowing Sunday. The first record in his diary as a citizen of Boston 
reads, 


Sunday, May 31, 1829. Entered into the service of 
my first parish, Christ Church, Boston. In the morning 
was with them “in weakness and in fear and much trembling.” 
Dined with Mr. Clark, Senior Warden. Attended Sun- 
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day School at noon. Inthe P. M. preached on the Ascension. 
After service presided in the annual meeting of the Sunday 
School Society for nearly three hours. 


Writing to his brother in the first month of his incumbency, 
he says, 


The Athenaeum Gallery of Paintings was opened last 
Monday, and although the weather has been unpleasant, 
more than twenty-five hundred season tickets at 25 cents 
each had been disposed of. There are some beautiful paint- 
ings at the present exhibition. There is a large proportion 
of landscapes and small pieces, many of which are exquisite. 


He climbs Bunker Hill monument still unfinished, watches the 
building of the new Trinity Church and expatiates on the fine organ 
of that ‘‘solemn temple,” Christ Church, ‘whose chime of bells would 
delight any man who has any music in himself’’—poet, musician, 
scholar and priest, his lines had fallen in pleasant places. 

A century ago, anonymity in literary circles was not uncommon 
and under the pseudonym, Asaph, young Croswell had contributed 
a series of sonnets and other verses to the pages of the Episcopal 
Watchman, founded in 1827, of which he and Professor Doane were 
joint editors. When his friend became assistant rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston, the labor of carrying on The Watchman devolved 
upon Croswell. But at the end of the first volume relinquishing his 
pseudonym and his editorial pen, he closed the last sonnet by Asaph 
with the line, 


“Farewell, then, hallowed harp! forever, 
fare thee well!” 


and as Asaph wrote no more, though contributing frequently to the 
Albany Argus of which his brother Edwin was editor. 

Hymns for the use of the Church had always appealed to him 
and now with a choir at his disposal, his Hymn for Advent, which had 
appeared in The Watchman in 1827, was arranged and sung at Christ 
Church on the first Sunday in Advent, 1829. For Christmas he com- 
posed two hymns which were set to music and sung in his own and 
two other Boston churches that same year. When the repairs on 
Christ Church begun in March, 1830, were completed in June, one 
can imagine the joy he felt in composing the Hymn for the Re-Opening 
of Christ Church, for he could truthfully train his choir to sing, with 
fine effect, 


“And we, a happy throng 
Wake in her hallowed aisles once more, 
The breath of sacred song.” 
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Years afterward, his godson and namesake, whose christening 
he records on October 17, 1830, as his ninety-ninth baptism since 
coming to Christ Church, William Croswell Doane, then Bishop of 
Albany, was to say of his father’s ‘‘next friend and more than brother,” 


“His poetry was practical. It was the wayflower of 
his daily life, its violet, its cowslip or its pansy. It sprang 
up where he walked. Between his poetry and his practice 
there was no antagonism.” 


Fifty years later, another biographer with equal truthfulness 
wrote, ‘‘Croswell’s poetry was the crowning expression of a consecrated 
life,” and one critic likened his poems to ‘‘beautiful carvings, the string 
courses, corbels, pendants, brackets, niches and tabernacle work of a 
Christian cathedral, adorning and strengthening the solid fabric, 
while placing the ornamental in due subordination to the useful.” 

The smouldering fires of Unitarianism which in the last years of 
the 18th century swept King’s Chapel off the roster of Episcopal 
Churches in Boston, left Christ Church and Trinity the only strong- 
holds of the ancient faith until 1816, when St. Matthew's in South 
Boston, and in 1820, St. Paul’s, were consecrated. The rite of bap- 
tism he confides to a brother clergyman “has fallen into great dis- 
repute and disparagement here, chiefly, I apprehend, from our close 
and contagious contact or rather envelopment with schismatics and 
heretics of all classes and descriptions.”” Yet his meetings with Dr. 
Channing left him ‘‘no longer room to wonder at the prodigious in- 
fluence he exerts over his party. His manners are most simple and 
unobtrusive. The flow of his conversation, sweet, quiet and placid, 
and his power of the most fascinating and tranquil kind. He gains a 
great deal by his grave and solemn complacency, which never relaxes 
into a smile.” 

Through the charm and engaging personality of George Whiting 
Flagg, nephew of Washington Allston, the artist, he was induced to 
sit to young Flagg, who was only fifteen, for a portrait, which proved 
so satisfactory that orders for the young painter poured in on him, 
rejoicing Croswell’s generous heart that he had been ‘‘the means of 
filling the hands of this delightful boy with business.”’ It is not 
known what became of this portrait nor of a miniature by Pamelia E. 
Hill, listed in the Athenaeum Gallery in 1835 as ‘“‘Portrait of the Rev. 
Croswell.”” The Barrett portrait done in 1848 is owned by the 
Church of the Advent, Boston. 

Of the bi-centennial celebration of the settlement of Boston in 
September, 1830, he writes, 
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Our centennial was very imposing indeed, but my feel- 
ings were out of harmony with it, and I thought of Xerxes 
as he looked at his great army, or of that plaintive call of the 
herald at those celebrations in Greece which took place every 
hundred years, ‘‘Come to the solemnities which no living 
eye hath seen and which no living eye can see again.” 


His profound love of music and the careful supervision he exer- 
cised over its use in the services of the church, extended even to a 
knowledge of how to ring the bells in the tower. At the time of 
Bishop White's death he arranged a memorial service, to the great 
scandal of some who thought it was over-magnifying the Episcopal 
office, by draping the Episcopal chair and organ gallery in black, he 
himself, playing funeral airs on the bells. Of the singing in Christ 
Church so ably supervised by him, he wrote, 


We attempt nothing but what is familiar as household 
words, and the whole church grows vocal as with the song 
of birds. On Christmas we shall not allow our friends in 
the gallery to amuse themselves with a single anthem. 


A “neat little folio of four pages” entitled ‘“The Banner of the 
Church” was undertaken in 1831 with the two friends, Doane and 
Croswell, as joint editors, its very smallness demanding much su- 
pervisory care in the choice of contents. A feature of the new venture 
was a series of papers in both prose and verse entitled the “Christian 
Year,”’ suggested by Keble’s title, the underlying idea being to ex- 
plain and illustrate the various observances of holy days and Sundays. 
The early American edition of Keble’s ‘Christian Year'’ contained 
several of Dr. Croswell’s poems. 

Of absorbing interest to him as rector, are the repairs undertaken 
in 1834 in “real earnest,’ the steeple invested with scaffolding to get at 


the weather-cock weighing one hundred and sixteen pounds 
and more than six feet long—not so light a matter as weather- 
cocks generally are supposed to be. 


He notes in his diary, 


wrote something to put in the ball of the steeple, arranged 
in the shape of a cross. 


The repairs of this year included a new vestry, in whose upper 
story, he was for four years to be, after his removal from his lodgings 
in Sheafe Street, the ‘Divinity Row”’ of the North End, veritably a 
“dweller in the house of the Lord.” 
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William Croswell had the double gift of the deeply reflective 
mind and the ability to express his inmost feelings. His semi-detach- 
ment from temporalities is balanced by his deep human interest in 
all sorts and conditions of men. Though he could write in his diary, 


I long more and more for some snug retirement where 
from the loopholes of retreat, I may peep at the world, see 
the great Babel and not feel its stir, 


yet his was no touch-me-not personality which could not bear con- 
tact with the crowd. 

However much he could long to be in the world but not of it, 
in declining to consider a less strenuous parish, he considers that ‘‘for 
quiet and retirement I have found that the larger the city the more 
retired and secluded from observation you may be,” and being urged 
to apply for a vacant cure he wrote to his father, 


Next to fortune-hunting I dislike parish-hunting. I 
have become so used to my unpretending old parish I begin 
to think I shall never find just such another. They take so 
kindly to me and put up with all my shortcomings, how can 
I think of leaving them? It is my first love and with all its 
faults, it will be as good as I deserve, if it should be my last. 
My people love me and we are assimilated together. 


When finally the official call came to him from Norwalk, Conn., 
he wrote the committee, 


I do not transfer my affections readily and I take so 
much delight in dwelling among the busy haunts of men, 
even though I mingle with them ever so little, that the idea 


of restricting myself in the country anywhere, is repulsive 
and revolting to me. 


He could truly say as he did in 1834, 


My hour is not yet come. When the clock which I am 
set to wind up here, runs down and it is all over, I shall flee 
to some other city. 


The next time you are in Christ Church, Salem Street, glance up 
at the north gallery, which is on your left as you face the chancel, 
and imagine you see in place of that window, with its red shade drawn, 
“ta door so small, as the Turkish spy said, that the least suspicion can- 
not enter it” and peeping within, “‘a little attic with one skylight and 
one side window.” This was in January, 1836, the study which 
William Croswell was fitting up ‘very handsomely,” over the new 
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vestry whose progress he had watched so assiduously. To his father, 
he wrote, 


It is true, that the eaves slope down on each side to 
about half my height, but there are places where you can 
stand erect and the pure light of day comes directly down 
from above and almost the only sound you hear is the ticking 
of the ‘‘Abbey horologe” which tells of the passage of time 
and the approach of eternity. 


Here the rector henceforth was to have his permanent study, lodge 
and abiding place, in which he hoped that the consciousness of his 
“immediate vicinity to all that is sacred in the habitation of the 
Lord’s house and the place where his honor dwelleth,”’ might not be 
without some effect in imparting a proper tone and spirit to his 
thought and conversation. ‘‘You know,” he adds in the same letter, 
recalling his boyish attic study, “I am an old ‘garretteer,’ and have 
spent many of the happiest days of my life in these airy situations 
with notions quite lifted up.’’ Here he began that series of charm- 
ingly familiar letters dated sometimes from ‘‘Attica,’’ oftener from 
the ‘‘Cloisters of the Old North Church,” or the ‘‘Cloisters of Christ 
Church, and less frequently from the ‘Cloisters of Cripplegate.” 
It may have been on some such night as this entry records, ‘‘when the 
neighboring clock has just struck eleven and the ancient and quiet 
watchman who patrols this well-ordered part of the town, has signified 
‘all’s well,’ when deep sleep has fallen upon all round about but I feel 
fresh and wakeful,” that the verses “Christ Church” were composed. 


“Here, brother, let us pause awhile, 

And in this quiet chancel muse, 

On vanished friends who thronged each aisle, 
And crowded these deserted pews. 

To whom I broke the bread of life, 
And poured the mystic cup of grace, 

And hoped when past this mortal strife, 
To share with them our Lord’s embrace. 


How oft at dead of night, when sleep 

In heaviest folds wrapped all around, 
I’ve come my vigil here to keep, 

And sighed to hear some human sound! 
Alone, amid the scene of gloom, 

I’ve watched for dawn, and felt oppressed 
To know, that, in that lofty room, 

I was the only living guest.” 


William Croswell’s humor which bubbled up continually in his 
letters, might better be expressed by the untranslatable French word 
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esprit, an intellectual enjoyment which leaves no sting. As summer 
lightning playing about the evening horizon lights the distant scene 
and lends a soft and mystic glow to the landscape, so was the wit 
which makes his letters as readable today as when he wrote them. 
The sight anywhere of pen and paper furnished sufficient excuse to 
let his fancy free in a poem or letter. While attending the General 
Convention held in Philadelphia in September, 1838, as a clerical 
deputy, he wandered one day into Saint Andrew’s churchyard, and 
entering the open conference rooms dashed off a delightful letter to a 
friend which begins, 


The place where I write is a queer one. On the desks 
and seats about me the principal book is “‘Henshaw’s Collec- 
tion of Revival Hymns,” while the Prayer Books are very 
scarce. There is one on the desk, the only one, I believe, 
in the room. ‘Jesus I know, and Paul I know, but who” 
is Henshaw that his Collections supersede the Collects? 


The “glorious Fourth” of 1836 fell on a Monday and writing 
from the cloisters ‘“‘where the noise and tumult of this day of uproar 
scarcely penetrate” he thinks he will hardly be able to resist a view 
of the much advertised fireworks on the Common and “after dinner 
may mingle a little in the stir of the great Babel.’’ As the previous 
day he had “conducted three animated services,” ridden to Cam- 
bridge at night and walked from thence in the morning, we quite 
agree with him that it is not strange that his pen should be moving 


“Just like a sick man in his dream 
Three paces and then faltering.” 


He could always poke fun at himself too, drawing upon his well- 
furnished mind for apt quotations. Describing a sultry summer 
Sunday and its soporific effect on people and preacher, he recalls 
Cowper’s vivid lines, 


“Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk, 
The tedious rector drawling o’er his head, 
And sweet the clerk below.” 


The illustration is even more apt when we remember the original 
arrangement of Christ Church, with the reading desk in front of and 
below the pulpit and below that a desk for “‘the clerk, a very important 
functionary in those days, who, besides waiting on the rector, led in 
the responses, gave out notices, announced the psalms to be sung and 
kept the register of baptisms, marriages and funerals.’’ The pulpit 
and reading desk in Christ Church are now today in their original 
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places, but the clerk’s desk, like the clerk himself as a functionary, 
has disappeared. 

And now for Church and Rector had come the parting of the 
ways. The clock that William Croswell had been set to wind up 
had run down. In spite of disinclination to change and aversion to 
rural parishes, he had accepted a call to St. Peter’s Church, in Auburn, 
New York. If you read the story in the Christ Church record book 
which covers the rectorates of Dr. Eaton and Dr. Croswell, you will 
note that the clerk took the whole expanse of the last page to make 
his entry. 


Boston, Sunday morning, 
July 5, 1840. 


“The Rev. William Croswell preached his farewell ser- 
mon and administered the holy Communion for the last 
time in the capacity of Rector of this Church. The Revs. 
Isaac Boyles and Bartlett were present and quite a large 
congregation. The Text was taken from Hebrews, 13th 
Chap'. and 14th verse. 

‘For Here we have no continuing City.’ It was a very 
well written discourse calculated and did touch the feelings 
of many of his hearers. 


Attest, Elias W. Goddard, Clerk.” 


What the simple record lacks of warmth is well supplied by the 
Parish Resolutions, read to the Rector by a member of a sorrowing 
committee. 


“Tf ever it fell to the lot of a Parish to enjoy the most 
disinterested, devoted and self-sacrificing Pastor, ours has 
been blessed with it during the whole of your ministrations 
beyond example. The sacrifice has been on one side alone, 
the only return we can make is our ardent gratitude and love 
to one who has ever been an anchor to our hopes and a Com- 
forter to our Souls.” 


Although the rectory in Auburn was the first home he had had 
since he left his father’s roof and he now had a wife to preside over it 
and a cure where he could preach Catholic doctrine “without exciting 
suspicion as to the soundness of his Protestantism,” the music of the 
Christ Church bells is in his ears and the faces of those whom he had 
loved and cherished as friends and parishioners come to him in his 
dreams. At Christmas and New Year he recalls the ‘‘blessed days at 
the east’’ and gazing at a cherished picture of Christ Church, writes, 
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I bless in my heart all those who pass through its ancient 
gates, as often as they are now open and trust they will find 
it as of old, all glorious within. 


The four fallow years at St. Peter’s, which afforded so little scope 
for his missionary zeal, ended in 1844, when there came to him the 
opportunity to carry out the “sacred fancy of his youth,” for his 
heart had ever “yearned to dissolve itself upon a ministry among the 
poor.” He returned to Boston to become the first Rector of the newly- 
formed parish of the Church of the Advent, the first free parish church 
in Boston, where every day the sin-sick, the weary, the tempest- 
tossed might enter without money and without price, to hear the gospel 
message. In an intenseness of self-sacrifice, for which his eleven years 
at Christ Church had well qualified him, the rest of his earthly life 
was passed until his glorious translation on November 9th, 1851, 
while he was preaching to children after having baptized an infant. 

No portrait of Dr. Croswell would be complete without a record 
of the impress which Christ Church made upon him and which he made 
on Christ Church, for it rests like a benediction within its very walls. 
He was the third of a great triumvirate of rectors—Dr. Cutler, the 
first rector, whose parish had no parochial bounds; Dr. Eaton, founder 
of the pioneer Sunday School, and just over the second century, 
Dr. Croswell, poet, priest and pastor. But while we see the first two, 
as through a glass darkly, fitting well into the chaste beauty of this 
historic church, in Dr. Croswell we feel the very pulse of the machine, 
his body as well as his soul, animating and vitalizing the whole fabric 
from bells to altar. The life and work of one of whom it was so truth- 
fully said—He was everybody’s Minister that had no other—a 
Churchman of the Bible and Prayer-Book—a Servant of Christ’s 
poor—add undying luster to Christ Church and should forever hold 
it sacred against the secularizing touch of the modern world. 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE FOR MEN 
IN THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


By J. 0. S. Huntington, 0. H. C. 


the Church? 
As to that, there are different opinions. To some persons 
such a life seems to be the fairest burgeoning of Christian discipleship. 
By others it has been regarded as a perversion of the Christian ideal 
in a morbid asceticism, and a false, because self-centered, spirituality. 

Whatever view may be taken, there is no question but that the 
Religious Life, as organized in communities, has been found in the 
historic Church from shortly after the apostolic age. The course of 
the Christian fellowship has been deeply affected by it, and without 
it would have had a very different history, in many ages and lands. 
The Religious Life is a fact to be reckoned with in any comprehensive 
account of the Church and of civilization. 

This article does not attempt to deal with the question as to whether 
the Religious Life has been a help or a hindrance to Christian Faith 
and morals, or whether, if it has served some good purpose in the 
past, it is now outmoded and has become an anachronism. All that 
will be aimed at is to describe the first efforts to establish the Religious 
Life for men in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. 

Two things may, however, be said, in the way of preface, to re- 
move misunderstanding. 

Prejudice against the monastic state has arisen from the use of 
the very phrase ‘“‘The Religious Life.’”” This has been taken to mean 
that the upholders of this state mean to assert that those who associate 
themselves in Religious Communities surpass other Christians in 
piety and moral excellence. That would, of course, be shocking 
Phariseeism, subversive of all true humility. But the term ‘“Re- 
ligious’’ is not used with any such implication. It simply indicates 
that the duties and obligations of the monk or nun are of a religious 
character,—worship, prayer, meditation, intercession, etc. That is 
their business or métier. If they sincerely fulfil their vocation they 
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are doing that which will unite the soul with God. That is not true 
of many useful professions. A man may be a skillful physician and 
yet live apart from God. A man may be an honest and upright mer- 
chant and yet never say a prayer or exercise faith in God. But a 
“Religious’’ cannot discharge the duties of his calling without entering 
into converse with his Maker. That is why he is said to be in the 
“Religious State,’” although, alas, he may have the outward marks 
of a ‘Religious’ and be secretly unfaithful to all that it should in- 
volve of loyalty and devotion; he may ‘‘have a name to live and be 
dead.” 

The other thing to be said is that the Religious Life is not, in its 
essentials, alien to the life of the faithful Christian whatever his 
status and work may be. The virtues of the Religious State are none 
other than the virtues which all followers of Christ should seek to 
exercise. Every Christian is called to discipline his body, his mind, 
and his spirit, that he may advance in the way of holiness. The ‘‘Re- 
ligious”’ disciplines his body by a life of strictest purity in the celibate 
state; he disciplines his mind by embracing the condition of poverty, 
calling nothing his own; he disciplines his spirit by placing himself 
under the Rule of his Community, and acting in accordance with the 
will of his Superior. In this he is seeking to carry out, under special 
conditions, the programme incumbent on all Christians. All souls 
are commanded to seek perfection: the ‘‘Religious’’ vows to use cer- 
tain means which, he believes, have been indicated by divine instruc- 
tion and witnessed to through centuries of experience as conducive 
to that adventure. 

With these two explanations, we pass to an account of the be- 
ginning of the Religious Life for men in the Church of this land. 

Some slight movements towards the monastic ideal were made in 
the middle of the last century. That strange personality,—con- 
stitutionally weak in body, and vacillating in spirit,—Levi Silliman 
Ives, second Bishop of North Carolina, worked out on paper a rather 
elaborate plan of a Religious Community for men, with its center at 
a romantic spot in the Carolina mountains, Valle Crucis. A fine, 
enthusiastic group of young men made an attempt to initiate the life 
thus outlined, but funds dwindled, one by one they left, and after 
two years the enterprise was abandoned. 

Some such ideal may have been in the mind of a very different 
character, Dr. Augustus Muhlenburg. He was eminently successful 
in beginning various charitable works, such as St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City, and St. Johnland in Long Island, but, while he 
founded the Sisterhood of the Holy Communion for women, nothing 
approaching an actual community of men came about. 
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The real inception of the Religious Life for men in the American 
Church was made in the year 1870 by a Religious Community of men 
in the Church of England known as the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. That Society began at Cowley, a suburb of Oxford, in the 
year 1866. Three priests,—Richard Meux Benson, Charles Chapman 
Grafton (in later years Bishop of Fond du Lac), and Simeon Wilber- 
force O’Neill,—had been living together for a year, to test the reality 
of their call of God to the Religious State. Fr. Benson was the 
leader in this effort; the other priests were under his guidance. On the 
Feast of St. John the Evangelist, December 27, 1866, each of the 
three priests, in the presence of the others, took the following vow: 
“In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
promise and vow to Almighty God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, before the whole company of 
heaven, and before you, my Fathers, that I will live in celibacy, 
poverty, and obedience, as one of the Mission Priests of St. John the 
Evangelist unto my life’s end. So help me God.” 

The generation that knew Fr. Benson has nearly passed away, 
and as he will always remain an historic figure, the Founder of the 
first stable movement in the Church of England in modern times 
towards the Religious Life for priests, it will not be out of place to give 
this brief picture of his preparation for the work that he was raised 
up to do. 

“For fifteen years he had been living, in a cottage in his parish 
of Cowley, a life of self-discipline, in prayer and study and pastoral 
work. Intensely missionary-hearted, he had planned in 1859 to go 
to India with a view to the realization of a hope that later on a devo- 
tional college might be founded in which its members would live 
‘as much in poverty as possible, and as much orientally in every habit 
and mode of life as possible,’ but the Bishop of Oxford was unwilling 
that he should leave his parish at that time, and he obeyed and waited. 
‘I know well what the apostolic weariness of such a waiting time is. 
I have had some waiting in my day,’ he once wrote to Father O'Neill, 
‘but God gives us waiting times that they may be prayer times.’ ”’ 
Thus when the true call came he was ready, and was enabled to be a 
true Father Founder. 

Fr. Mackay, of All Saints, Margaret Street, London, gives a 
vivid pen picture of Fr. Benson, in later years. 

“Benson had no form or comeliness apart from the tranquil 
shining spirit which shone through his dim short-sighted eyes, and 
in the strong, benevolent lines of his mouth. A little, shrivelled, 
bent, thin, wiry, ascetic figure, full of energy, often looking as though 
he were concealing physical suffering, but at fitting times brimming 
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over with laughter and humour; a shabby, faded cassock girded very 
tightly—that is the figure people remember; a harsh, rather hesitating 
voice, no power of popular preaching, nothing to attract you short of 
the highest characteristics of all. 

“But then those! The motives of Father Benson’s life were 
union with the most Holy Trinity in Unity. That was his passion. 
His thirst for souls, his battle against wrong, his love of all men, his 
consecration of the material, were all elements in his passion for 
God. . . . Father Benson was vowed to poverty and chastity 
because these were instruments for a clear vision of God and a closer 
conformity to His will; his humility and obedience were to him the 
necessary consequence of the attitude the creature must hold towards 
the Creator.” 

And of Fr. Benson, Bishop Churton says: ‘“‘He always seemed to 
me more full of the supernatural, of holiness and power which come 
from divine grace acting on a wholly surrendered life, than any one 
I ever saw.” 

It seems worth while to have given this brief impression of the 
Founder of the ‘Cowley Fathers’’ because it illustrates the ideal 
towards which the Society has constantly aimed. 

It has been the privilege of the Society to set forward that ideal 
in four of the five continents of the world. In the seventy-six years 
since it began, it has spread to India, South Africa, and America. 

The foundation in America was made only four years after the 
first vows were taken. The three Fathers who took these vows had 
been joined by a fourth, Oliver S. Prescott. Both he and Fr. Grafton 
were Americans and in 1868 Fr. Benson had expressed the hope that 
“‘the American Fathers’’ would sometime return to the United States 
“to organize in the western hemisphere a Mission Society like our 
own.” In 1870 the Reverend Arthur C. A. Hall (later Bishop of 
Vermont) was admitted as a novice in the Society. He was then only 
twenty-three years old, a vigorous and attractive personality, with a 
well-trained mind and buoyant spirit. The following year, Fr. Benson 
and Fr. O’Neill came to America to decide whether or not to accept 
the invitation of the vestry of the Church of the Advent, Boston, to 
the Society to take charge of that parish. The plan went into effect 
at Easter, 1872, and in September Fr. Grafton, Fr. Hall, and a lay 
brother took up their residence in a house near the Church of the 
Advent. 

The parish of the Advent was organized in 1844. The church 
building, still standing but now the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
is on the north side of Beacon Hill, below the State House. The 
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parish had from the beginning been a stronghold of the Catholic Faith 
under able rectors. 

It was intended at first that the house for training novices for 
the Society should be at North Bridgeport, Connecticut, and Fr. Hall, 
though himself still a novice, was given charge there, with eight young 
men under him. But this division of forces proved impracticable 
and in Advent 1873, Fr. Hall joined Fr. Grafton in Boston. 

When, in 1875, Fr. Grafton went abroad for a long stay, Fr. Hall 
was left in charge of the Church of the Advent, and also assumed the 
spiritual care of the Sisters of St. Margaret, an English Community 
of women, which had made a foundation in Boston a short time before. 

In February, 1876, Fr. Prescott, who had returned to America 
accompanied by Fr. Maturin, took over Saint Clement’s Church, 
Philadelphia. Both Fr. Prescott and Fr. Maturin were distinguished 
preachers. 

From that time on, the Society of St. John the Evangelist has 
gone forward in this country. It has conducted a long succession of 
Missions and Retreats, and its members have preached in many parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

At present the Society has its Mother House near Harvard Uni- 
versity, on the banks of the Charles River, in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and has houses in Boston, New York, San Francisco, and in 
Bracebridge, Canada. The Society in America is now an autonomous 
congregation with its own Superior, Fr. Spence Burton. 

In the autumn of 1881, three young priests associated themselves 
together in New York for the purpose of founding a Religious Com- 
munity, to be known as the Order of the Holy Cross. The title was 
chosen with no reference to the short-lived society in North Carolina 
thirty years before; it was at least suggested by a Mission of that 
name which was being conducted by the Sisters of St. John the Baptist 
on the East Side of New York, among the German tenement-house 
dwellers in that part of the city. It was known as the Mission of the 
Holy Cross. The three priests were Robert Stockton Dod, James 
O. S. Huntington, and James G. Cameron. 

Fr. Dod was the leader in the enterprise. His father was for some 
years rector of Trinity Church, Princeton, New Jersey, and he had 
spent his boyhood there and was a graduate of Princeton University, 
and of the General Theological Seminary. He was still young, a 
striking figure, tall, handsome, an excellent Latin and Greek scholar, 
an exceptionally able preacher, a good sportsman, and a man of deep 
devotion and piety. But the intensity of his experience in many 
directions had tended to burn up his physical strength and already he 
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was suffering from an asthmatic affliction which was to blight the 
brilliant promise of his youth. 

Fr. Huntington was the son of the first Bishop of Central New 
York, and had been working under his father in Syracuse before com- 
ing to New York to join Fr. Dod. 

Fr. Cameron had been ordained priest in Central New York and 
had worked among the Onondaga Indians near Syracuse. 

Fr. Dod and Fr. Cameron had both of them spent some time at 
Cowley St. John, Oxford, and Fr. Huntington had seen a good deal 
of the Cowley Fathers in Boston where his father, before he was 
Bishop, had established Emmanuel Church. The new Community 
was therefore, to a certain extent, a fruit of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist. Yet it was not a mere copy of its predecessor; it had 
from the start a somewhat different ideal and ethos. 

Beside his acquaintance with the life at Cowley St. John, Fr. Dod 
had also spent some months at Clewer, near Windsor, England, where 
is the Mother House of the Community of St. John the Baptist. He 
had the privilege of frequent converse with the Reverend Canon 
Carter, Warden of the Community, and was guided by him in framing 
the ideal of an American Community for men. 

As a first step in the organizing of the new Community, on 
All Saints’ Day, 1881, in the chapel of St. John Baptist (then at 233 
East 17th Street, New York) Fr. Dod became a novice, and his two 
companions, kneeling beside him, were accepted as postulants. This 
was their initiation into the nascent Community. These two pos- 
tulants became novices six months later, on the Feast of the Invention 
of the Holy Cross, May 3, 1882, after a week’s Retreat at St. Mary’s 
Convent, Peekskill, New York. 

The officiant at these services was the Reverend George Hendrick 
Houghton, rector of the Church of the Transfiguration, 1 East 29th 
Street, New York. From the very first Dr. Houghton gave his wise 
counsel and spiritual assistance to the three priests who looked to 
him as their director and acknowledged his authority. 

The three young priests hired a house in the midst of the great 
East Side tenement-house district, and took up the English work 
among the young people and children in the Holy Cross Mission. 
A German priest ministered to the adult German folk in their own 
language. The services in English and German,—the Church School, 
and Guild meetings,—were carried on in a large building, formerly 
the Dry Dock Bank. 

The East Side of New York has been the scene of many changes. 
It was at one time the residence section of well-to-do families. Then, 
as immigration increased, the old family houses were turned into tene- 
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ments and large tenement buildings were put up. In time it became 
the most densely crowded spot in the world. Wave after wave of 
foreigners,—Irish, German, Bohemian, Polish, Russian—flowed in. 
The more enterprising of the aliens pressed on to the great empty 
spaces beyond the Mississippi River. Those who stayed in New 
York were the less efficient and least provided with means for their 
life in a new land. Thus poverty and misery grew steadily. This 
was the sphere in which the Fathers of the Holy Cross laboured. 

By the summer of 1884 it had become evident that Fr. Dod could 
not live at the North. He had taken no vows, and was therefore free 
to withdraw from the work which, in its inception, owed so much 
to him. He went to Texas and died there several years ago. About 
this time, also, Fr. Cameron decided that he was not called to become 
a member of the Order of the Holy Cross and so he withdrew. But 
Fr. Huntington was not left alone. The Reverend Fr. Sturges Allen, 
who was to spend so many years in the Community and to die at its 
Mission in Africa, applied for admission and became a novice. 

On the Feast of St. Katharine of Alexandria, November 25, 1884, 
Fr. Huntington was professed in the Chapel of the Convent of St. 
John Baptist. The Right Reverend Henry Codman Potter, then 
Bishop of New York, received his vows,—the vows for life of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. The Bishop of Central New York and 
Bishop Quintard of Tennessee were present. When this event be- 
came known, through the daily press, a storm of protest rose. The 
Presiding Bishop wrote a letter of remonstrance to Bishop Potter. 

In his reply to the Presiding Bishop, Bishop Potter said: ‘“‘Do 
you know, my dear and honoured Presiding Bishop, what a tenement- 
house in New York is? Do you know the profound and widespread 
apathy of the Christian community concerning these schools of 
poverty, misery, and almost inevitable vice? Do you know that our 
own Church’s mission work in New York has, thus far, not touched 
the fringe of this awful mass of sorrow and sin? All this these young 
men came to see and know; by personal observation and actual 
contact. 

“‘And then they said, and said as I believe rightly, ‘If we are to 
reach these people we must, first of all, live among them. It will not 
answer to have home and interests elsewhere, and then to walk over 
to the Mission Chapel and go about among the tenement population 
three or four times a week. If we are to get close to their hearts we 
must get close to their lives. 

“And then, too, they said, If we are to do this work we must strip 
like the gladiators for the fight. We must be disencumbered of every 
tie and interest that can hinder or embarrass us. We must be willing 
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to be poor, to live alone, to obey a fixed rule (or regimen) of life, that 
so we may give ourselves wholly to this work.” 

Between the years 1880 to 1890, the Community of St. John 
Baptist built a beautiful church on the corner of Avenue C and 
Fourth Street, a few blocks from the building in which services had 
been carried on. It was in this Church that on December 1, 1886, 
Bishop Potter received the vows of Sturges Allen. The sermon 
on the occasion was preached by Dr. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity 
Church at the head of Wall Street, New York, on the text ‘‘Who 
then is willing to consecrate his service this day unto the Lord?” 
(I Chronicles 29:5.) 

Upon his profession, Fr. Allen became superior, in succession to 
Fr. Huntington. 

Four years later, Fr. Allen and Fr. Huntington withdrew from the 
Mission of the Holy Cross and took up their residence in a hired house 
in the upper part of the city, 120 Pleasant Avenue. 

A question will occur to some minds as to why the work in the 
tenement district of the East Side was abandoned by the men who had 
apparently dedicated themselves to it. A suspicion might even arise 
that use had been made of the work in the slums to foist upon the 
American Church a form of life alien and unwelcome to its spirit. 
In all fairness to those who commended the enterprise—most of whom 
have passed away—it should be said, with as much emphasis as 
possible, that any such notion is entirely contrary to the facts. The 
men who gave themselves to the work of the Holy Cross Mission did 
so in all sincerity. They had no thought of a future change of place. 
But their experience of years on the East Side showed them that ‘‘the 
tenement-house problem”’ was far more difficult and intricate than it 
appeared at first sight. One factor in the problem was the instability 
of the population. Families were constantly moving,—some every 
few months, others every few weeks. They migrated to the Bronx 
or across the river to Long Island. The possibility of building up a 
permanent congregation became more and more remote. The work 
was like preaching to a procession. To outward appearance the dis- 
trict remained the same, but the human element was in flux and flow. 
This was felt so strongly by a large Roman church on Second Street, 
that the ecclesiastical authorities bought up the tenement-houses 
near the church and tried to colonize them with their own people. 

Moreover, as has been clearly shown, the purpose from the be- 
ginning was to establish a Religious Community for men; after ten 
years there were only two professed members; some change seemed 
necessary if this was to be developed. 

For these and other reasons Fr. Huntington and Fr. Allen felt 
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themselves justified in passing the Mission over into the hands of a 
young German priest, a graduate of the General Theological Seminary. 
The Sisters of St. John Baptist have continued their work in the dis- 
trict up to the present time. 

The story of the subsequent development of the Order of the 
Holy Cross does not belong here. In 1892 the two priests removed 
to Westminster, Maryland, and occupied a house, with some ground 
about it, opposite the parish church. The use of the house was the 
gift of Miss Lucretia Van Bibber of Baltimore. This was their first 
real monastery and, here the Religious Life developed and deepened 
and new accessions were made,—the first to come being the Reverend 
Shirley Carter Hughson, the present Superior, and the Reverend 
Frederic Herbert Sill, Headmaster of Kent School, 

As the Community grew, it was felt that larger quarters were 
needed, and in 1904 the Community took up its residence in a per- 
manent building, erected by the gifts of many people all over the land, 
at West Park, Ulster County, N. Y. 

The present foundations of the Order of the Holy Cross, besides 
that at West Park, are at Kent, Connecticut, St. Andrew’s, Tennessee, 
and Bolahun, Liberia, West Africa, 
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LETTERS FROM THE REVEREND DR. MYLES COOPER, 
FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF KING’S COLLEGE, NEW 
YORK, WRITTEN FROM EDINBURGH TO 
REV. DR. SAMUEL PETERS, OF LONDON 


From the Jarvis Papers, with Notes by the Editor 


R. MYLES COOPER was graduated from Queen’s College, 
Oxford, in 1760. A little later the Rev. Doctor Samuel 
Johnson, president of King’s College, in the city of New York, 

decided to retire from that position and looked for a suitable successor. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury recommended Myles Cooper “as a 
person well qualified to assist in the management of the College, and 
to succeed the President.’”” Mr. Cooper arrived in New York in the 
autumn of 1762 and was at once made professor of Moral Philosophy. 
On the resignation of Dr. Johnson in February, 1763, Mr. Cooper 
was made president of the Institution. 

The affairs of the college prospered under his direction until such 
time as the political situation between the Colonies and Great Britain 
became acute. Dr. Cooper was an ardent sympathizer with the 
British cause and incurred the enmity of the revolutionists. In 
April, 1775, he was threatened by a mob which gathered round the 
college with the intent to seize him. While Alexander Hamilton, 
then a student in the college, harangued the mob, Dr. Cooper escaped 
by the rear entrance; made his way to The Asia, a British ship of War, 
and was conveyed to England. He later became one of the min- 
isters of an Episcopal Chapel in Edinburgh, Scotland, and while 
there used his great influence to secure the consecration of Samuel 
Seabury by the non-juring Bishops of the Scottish Church. He died 
May 20, 1785. 


To the Rev. Mr. Peters 
Charlotte Street, Pimlico 


My Dear Sir, 
I freely confess that I have not used you well in not 
sooner answering your very friendly Letter. The only 


*Peters endorses this letter: “Dr. M. Cooper’s Brother, failed as a 
Cotton Manufacturer.” 


Edr 20 Dec. 1783.* 
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Apology I can offer is, that I have not been well myself. 
Indeed, the very great Difficulties I labour under, from the 
misfortunes of an only Brother, who has a wife and Ten Chil- 
dren, without anything at present to support them, but 
what he draws from me, will convince you that I cannot be 
very much at Ease. 

I have heard nothing farther respecting the Nova Scotia 
Episcopate. If any Motive could induce me to accept of it, it 
must only be the above Consideration. But if either Smith, 
Combe or Duche should be pitched upon (or any other re- 
bellious Spirit) I should wish to oppose the plan with all my 
Influence. 

Take not this short Letter amiss—I will be more explicit 
as soon as I am better; write me again, I beseech you, and 
believe me, in the mean Time (with my love to Miss Peters). 

Dear Sir, yt most affecte Friend, &c &c 


M. Cooper. 
Mind nothing of Franks. 


Revs Mr. Peters ere 


Charlotte Street, Pimlico. Dec. 6, 1784 
rect 14th.” 


Ed? Dec. 6, 1784. 


Dear Saint Peter, 
I thank you much for y* pamphlet You were so good as 

to send me by Dr Seabury. He will inform you why I 
thanked you not sooner. In short, I am but just restored 
to Life, from ye severest fit of Sickness that ever I experi- 
enced, as you may suppose, when I tell you that I was 
attended twice a day by four eminent physicians. I can 
eg only just write my Name,—so that I must refer you to 
r Seabury for anything that I might otherwise try to com- 
municate. I apprehend his Consecration (which Murray 
most clandestinely endeavoured to counteract in Fav of 
that old Serpent Smith,* expressly so avowed) will make a 
considerable Change in the Feelings of our Church Gov- 
ernors. God grant however (as I hope it will, that it may 
turn out for ye good of the Church: and then all my Care is 
ended. You can write, tho I cannot. Presenting Comp* 
to Miss Peters—& believe me tho a weak yet a sincere 
Brother in the Faith, and work also. 


M. Cooper. 
*The Reverend Doctor William Smith was elected Bishop of Maryland 
in June, 1783, but was never consecrated. & 
Scottish Bishops appealing to them to abstain from consecrating Seabury, and 
asserting that such a step would be ‘‘against the earnest and sound advice of 
ing him a fit person, as he was iy e agat 
(Beardsley, Life orrespondence Bishop 


Congress.” , Life and C Seabury, 


p. 143.) 
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Notation. 
. Mr. ers. anv 
Rev 19th-86 
Answt Febv 8, 17865.” 


Ed’. Jan. 15, 1784. (1785). 
Dear Sir, 

Your Letter, dated Nov 1. bearing upon it the name of 
Mr Murray, reached me two days ago. What has become 
of Him I know not. It was put into the Post Office at a 
place called Sanquhar in the west of Scotland, and from 
thence I received it. What it is owing to I know not, but I 
solemnly declare I do not understand two lines of it. I know 
you intend to be mysterious, but if ye mystery is made totally 
inexplicable to the Receiver, he had as well not be written 
to at all. 

I wrote a few Lines to you by Dr Seabury in his return 
to your Metropolis, after he had preached to his Wisher in 
this Country: what y® (result) will be heaven only knows, 
but he has acted, I think, the part of a brave man. I doubt 
not that the Arch Bp® will be very angry both with Him 
and with Themselves: Some of the Bishops, I know, are not 
displeased in y® least at the Step. Tis very true, MurrayT 
wrote to stop y® Business, but he might as well have blasted 
against Thunder. His attempt was despised in the North; 
and in the South. I should think it could do him no Service: 
for my own Part I shall Despise him for his Conduct as long 
as I live-—And I suppose he is pretty well satisfied of his 
Meaness, by this time, himself. If I was in Dr Seabury’s 
place, I would not leave an inch of skin upon his Body, for 
y® Part he acted towards Him; and the shameful Lies he told 
to the Scots Bps can plead no excuse whatever: for he knew 
that he was lying most atrociously. 

The N. S. Episcopate, I hear is still pretty stationary. 
Will ever a Whig Minister promote the Chh of England? 
He would be brought in by the Corenors Jury Felo-De Se. 

I hear that Vardill is gone to Ireland—pray can you tell 
me what Stay he proposes making there? I dare say he is 
not gone without Reason. 

If you hear anything from America, I should be glad 
to partake of the Intelligence. I am still in a very weak and 
languid State—and not yet ever left by my Physician. I 
never had so narrow a squeak for it before. But I hope I 


*1784 is obviousl: ~—aanaoed 1785, as this letter was written after 
the consecration of S 

tThe Reverend eae Alexander Murray, a Loyalist, was formerly 
minister at Reading, Pa., 1762-1778. In the latter year he went to London. 
While there he his influence to prevent the consecration of Seabury, and 
wrote several letters of protest. He said it was not to be expected that the 
English bishops could proceed to the consecration “‘upon the recommenda- 
tion of a few missionaries in their obscure private capacity.’’ On the other 
hand, Dr. Murray warmly favored the consecration of Dr. William Smith as 
Bishop of Maryland, but act was not consummated. 
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shall now get abroad as soon as the weather will admit of an 
Invalid’s venturing. The Season here has been very un- 
favourable; tho I hear that our Weather has not been nearl 
so tempestuous as Yours; nor have we had half as mu 
Snow; as hath fallen in Sussex, tho it lies upon the Coast. 

For ye future I will note your Direction Mr Watson; 
for ye present This, I think may Do full as well. I would not 
give a Farthing for any Discovery They (whoever they are) 
can make against Me—I do no Treason, and I fear no 
Traitor. I expected to have heard from Brother Chandler 
&c, to whom, as well as to you, I wrote by Dr Seabury— 
but not a line from any of them. 

With my Respects to Miss Peters, I remain, 

Dear sir, yrs affty &c &c &c 
M. Cooper. 


Revd. Mr. Peters “Cooper De 
Charlotte Street, Pimlico. April 19, 1785 
rec-J une 1-1786. 
Dr Cooper 


May 20, 1785.” 


Ed 19 April, 1785. 
Dear Sir, 
Your Namesake’s Sermons (for which I truly thank 
You) are left at Mr Snidder’s, Bookseller, 100 Fleet Street. 
I am still so weak that Writing is painful: as soon as 
ever I get my Spirits You shall hear from me: in the Interim 
I wish you wd write. 


Affetly Yours 
M. Cooper. 
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MEMORIAL ON PROPOSED DISESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE CHURCH IN VIRGINIA, 1776 


With Introductory Note by G. MacLaren Brydon 


The following memorial of a group of clergymen of the 
Established Church of Virginia was presented to the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly on November 8, 1776, at a time 
when the Legislature of the new Commonwealth was re- 
ceiving numerous petitions requesting the disestablishment 
of the Church or at least the removal of the taxes by which 
it was supported. The Legislature at this session remitted 
all Church taxes for the year 1777, continuing to remit 
them from year to year until, in 1779, these taxes were 
abolished. The Church, however, continued to be the 
Established Church of the Commonwealth, performing the 
civil duties imposed upon its vestries until the year 1784. 
The disendowment and sequestration of the Church’s property 
was effected in 1801. 

While this Memorial doubtless states the predominant 
opinion among the Churchmen of the period, there were 
many among them who believed that owing to the increase 
of Dissenters in the Commonwealth the time had come for 
the removal of the Church taxes from all members of other 
religious bodies. Typical of this opinion is the letter of 
James Nourse, of Berkeley County, Virginia, written Octo- 
ber 18, 1776, to General Gates, in which he writes: 

“Religion being likely to come next upon the Carpet, 
I offer my services for Burgess in the room of Rutherford, 
who is chosen Senator * * * I burn to kick out the 
Athanasian Creed to which we owe the existence of so many 
Deists and Atheists, and that in the public worship we 
rationally adore the one only self-existent God through 
Christ Jesus * * * However, I only purpose being 
there (2. e., in the House of Delegates) till I can get the 
Church of Virginia established, and a freedom of conscience 
and from tax for all other sects.” (This letter is published 
in American Archives, Series V, Vol. 11, column 1,112.) 
Mr. Nourse, however, was not elected to the House of Dele- 
gates. 

The original of the Memorial is in the Virginia State 
Library. It is unsigned and there is no way of telling how 
many signatures were originally attached. There were 
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about 105 or 110 clergymen of the Church in Virginia at 
that time, about 90 beirg Ministers of Parishes or con- 
nected with the College of William and Mary. A few, about 
thirteen or fourteen in all, had refused to go with their 
people into the Revolution and had withdrawn from their 
cures, some of them continuing to live in their parishes, 
others having returned to England after the Declaration 
of Independence. 


G. MACLAREN BRyYDON. 


To the Honorable the Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Delegates: 


HE Memorial of a considerable number of the Clergy of the 
Established Church in Virginia * * *  setteth forth that 
your Memorialists, having understood that various Petitions 

have been presented to the Honorable the Assembly, praying the 
abolition of the Established Church in this State, wish to represent 
that when they undertook the Charge of Parishes in Virginia, they de- 
pended on the publick Faith for the receiving of that Recompence for 
their Services, during Life or good Behaviour, which the Laws of the 
Land promised, a Tenure which to them appears of the same sacred 
nature as that by which every Man in the State holds, & has secured to 
him, his private Property; and that such of them as are not yet pro- 
vided for, entered into Holy Orders, expecting to receive the several 
emoluments which such religious Establishment offered; that from 
the nature of their Education they are precluded from gaining a 
tolerable subsistence in any other way of Life; & that therefore they 
think it would be inconsistent with Justice, either to deprive the 
present Incumbents of Parishes of any Rights or Profits they hold or 
enjoy; or to cut off from such as are now in Orders & unbeneficed, 
those expectations which originated from the Laws of the Land, & 
which have been the means of disqualifying them for any other Pro- 
fession or Way of Life. 

Also, that though your Memorialists are far from favoring en- 
croachments on the religious Rights of any Sect or Denomination of 
Men, yet they conceive that a religious establishment in a State is 
conducive to its Peace and Happiness. They think the opinions of 
Mankind have a very considerable Influence over their Practice; and 
that it therefore cannot be improper for the legislative Body of a State 
to consider how such opinons as are most consonant to Reason, & of 
the best efficacy in human affairs, may be propagated and supported. 
They for their Part are of opinion that the Doctrines of Christianity 
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have a greater Tendency to produce Virtue amongst Men than any 
human Laws or Institutions; & that these can be best taught & pre- 
served in their Purity in an Established Church, which gives En- 
couragement to Men to study, & acquire a competent Knowledge of 
the Scriptures: And they think that if these great Purposes can be 
answered by a religious Establishment, the Hardships which such a 
Regulation might impose on Individuals, or even Bodies of Men, 
ought not to be considered. 

Also, That whilst your Memorialists are fully persuaded of the 
good effects of religious Establishments in general, they are more 
particularly convinced of the Excellency of the religious Establish- 
ment which has hitherto subsisted in this State: That they ground 
their Conviction on the Experience of 150 years, during which period 
order & internal Tranquillity, true Piety & Virtue have more prevailed 
than in most other Parts of the World; & on the mild & Tolerating 
Spirit of the Church established, which with all Christian Charity & 
Benevolence has regarded Dissenters of every Denomination, & has 
shewn no Disposition to restrain them in the Exercise of their Re- 
ligion: That it appears to your Memorialists that the Mildness of the 
Church Establishment has heretofore been acknowledged by those 
very Dissenters, who now aim at its Ruin, many of whom emigrated 
from other Countries to settle in this, from motives, we may reason- 
ably suppose, of Interest & Happiness. 

Also, That your Memorialists apprehend many bad consequences 
from abolishing the Church Establishment. They cannot suppose, 
should all Denominations of Christians be placed upon a Level, that 
this Equality will continue, or that no attempt will be made by any 
Sect for the Superiority; & they foresee that much Confusion, prob- 
ably civil Commotions, will attend the Contest. They also dread 
the Ascendancy of that Religion which permits its Professors to 
threaten Destruction to the Commonwealth, in Order to serve their 
own private Ends. 

Lastly, That though the Justice & Expediency of continuing the 
Church Establishment is a matter of which your Memorialists them- 
selves have no Doubt, yet they wish that the final Determination of 
your honorable House be deferred till the general sentiments of the 
good People of this Commonwealth can be collected, as your Me- 
morialists have the best Reasons to believe that a majority of them 
desire to see the Church Establishment continued: and as the senti- 
ments of the People have been attended to in other Instances, they 
submit it to your consideration whether some regard should not be 
paid to their sentiments in a matter which so nearly concerns them, as 
that of Religion. 


NOTES ON THE DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH 


Compiled by the Editor 


ILLINOIS, Joliet: The following advertisement appeared in The 
Churchman for April 4th, 1835, and in subsequent issues: 


To EPpiscoOpALIANS WISHING TO EMIGRATE TO ILLINOIS 


The village of Juliet is situated on the River Des Pleins 
and also on the Illinois and Michigan Canal route, about 40 
miles southwest from Chicago. It was laid out in the month 
of May last, and about 100 Lots sold in June, at an average 
of upward of $45 each; there being at that time but one 
family within three miles. It is in the midst of one of the 
most fertile regions in the whole western country, and the 
beauty of the scite is scarcely exceeded any where. This 
river, unlike most large streams of the west, does not flow 
its banks, and, consequently, its valley, as well as the sur- ; 
rounding country, is healthy; as much so as the valley of the | 
Hudson or Connecticut. Since the 19th of June last, there 
have been fifteen houses and three stores built, besides a 
grist and saw mill and three other saw mills within three 
miles of the place. There is abundance of water found here 
for any purpose. The 16th Section of land, which belongs 
to the township for school purposes, and adjoins the village, 
was sold in September for $8,800 which is now drawing an 
interest of ten per cent. Sufficient to support all schools 
for several years to come. 

The proprietors of some lots lately laid off as an addi- 
tion to the village, propose, and are now ready to deed to 
the Episcopal Church a scite for a church, equal both in size 
and value to a little more than two village lots, such as are 
now selling for $75, upon the condition that a church shall q 
be erected thereon within five years from the 1st of January, 
1835, costing not less than $1,500. And further, that this 
advertisement or a similar notice be published in some 
Episcopal paper printed in New-York or New-England at 
least six months in succession. There are in the village and 
within a few miles eight communicants, and about a dozen 
families friends of the Church, who have met once to hear 
preaching in the village, and it is probable a parish will be 
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formed early in the spring. This advertisement is pub- 
lished for the information of those desirous of emigrating to 
the Western country. 

N. B. There are also Episcopal societies at Chicago, 
Galena and Peoria in this State. 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton: Consecration of Trinity Church. 1834. 


An Episcopal Church has been formed in Princeton, 
and a handsome house of worship erected. Yesterday 
[Wednesday, the 23d instant], Bishop Doane consecrated 
the building to the Prince of religion. Bishop White, of 
the Pennsylvania diocese, was present, and preached the 
sermon. That venerable prelate is now in his 87th year. 
He will tarry at Princeton, to witness the interesting per- 
formances at the commencement, which takes place this 
day. It is now “sixty-eight years’? since Bishop White 
attended commencement at Princeton College.—J0. 


TENNESSEE, Columbia: Consecration of St. Peter’s Church. 1835. 


Consecration.—On Good Friday, April 17th, the newly 
erected church at Columbia, Maury county, Tennessee, 
was consecrated by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Otey. The Rev. 
Dr. Weller, of Nashville, and the Rev. Messrs. Newell and 
Munroe, were present, and assisted in the services. The 
Rev. Leonidas Polk, the rector of the church, was absent 
from the State. The services derived much interest from 
the fact, that this is the second Episcopal church consecrated 
in that State; that at Nashville, (which was consecrated in 
1831, by Bishop Meade,) being the first, and till now, the 
only one. The new church is called St. Peter’s, and is about 
80 feet in length, by 40 in breadth, contains 60 pews on the 
floor, with a gallery at the end opposite the pulpit, which is to 
contain an organ, now preparing in Philadelphia. A neat 
vestry room in the rear, sufficiently large, perhaps, for a 
Sunday school, is connected by a door with the chancel and 
pulpit. The whole arrangement of the church is neat and 
convenient to the purpose of divine worship. Two other 
churches are erecting in Tennessee, one at Franklin, under 
the rectorship of Bishop Otey, and one at Clarkesville; funds 
have also been raised for the speedy erection of one at 
Memphis, on the Mississippi river.—7he Churchman. 


MICHIGAN: Church in Detroit. 


Till the year 1821, Michigan was destitute of the ser- 
vices of the Church. In that year the Rev. A. W. Welton 
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visited Detroit, and occasionally preached. After his death 
in 1822, it was unsupplied for two years, when the Rev. 
Richard F. Cadle was sent to Detroit by the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Soon after his arrival he organized a parish by the 
name of St. Paul’s Church, and as soon as practicable a 
Sunday school was established and placed in connexion with 
the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union. 

In the winter of 1827, a site was obtained and a sub- 
scription raised for building a church, and by the benevolent 
exertions of a lady of the congregation, some assistance was 
also received from Philadelphia and New-York. On the 11th 
of August, 1827, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, in compliance 
with a request from the vestry, visited the parish and laid the 
corner-stone of the church, and on the following day admin- 
istered the rite of confirmation to eleven persons. 

In the succeeding year, the church, a neat brick edifice, 
40 feet by 60, was completed, and on the 24th of August, 
was consecrated to the service of Almighty God by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, of the Diocese of New-York. The 
holy rite of confirmation was at the same time administered 
to twelve persons, several of whom were members of the 
Sunday school. 

A sale of the pews soon after took place, but a sufficient 
sum was not realized to meet the cost of the building, (nearly 
$5,000,) and the church remained considerably in debt. A 
few members of the congregation, however, generously 
offered to take a part of the unsold pews and assume the debt, 
and the church was thus relieved from pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. 

In the following spring, the Rev. Mr. Cadle resigned 
his charge of this parish, and accepted the superintendence 
of the Green Bay mission. 

His labors, while officiating in Detroit, were blessed 
with great success. He found a few Episcopal families who 
had long been destitute of ministerial services, and many of 
whom were little acquainted with the doctrines and usages 
of the Church. When he removed, the congregation was 
much larger; a neat and convenient church had been erected; 
the Sunday school was flourishing; a Bible and Common 
Prayer-book society was in successful operation, and every 
thing, indeed, indicated an improvement, not only in out- 
ward prosperity, but in spiritual strength. 

In 1830, the Rev. Richard Bury was elected Rector, 
and in June commenced his ministerial duties. The church 
increased very much under his faithful superintendence, 
though ill health, occasioned by excessive exertion in a former 
parish, frequently prevented him from officiating. 

A class was formed for instruction in the Catechism, 
consisting of the younger teachers and more advanced 
scholars of the Sunday school. This class was peculiarly 
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useful, as many of the teachers were very young, and conse- 
quently had not acquired a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the Church. 

In the summer of 1830, a female industrious society was 
formed, whose useful and meritorious exertions have greatly 
aided in the purchase of an organ and bell, and in defraying 
— of the incidental expenses of the church and Sunday 
school. 

A missionary society, auxiliary to the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was also formed, and a subscription obtained for 
supporting a scholarship. 

But while the affairs of the church were thus prospering, 
the health of the Rector rapidly failed, and he was obliged to 
resign his charge in the spring of 1833. 

In the summer of the same year, the Rev. Addison 
Searle took charge of the parish, and under his eloquent and 
faithful preaching, the church continued to increase; so that 
additional room was soon needed to accommodate the con- 
gregation. Accordingly, in 1834, an addition of 30 feet, 
and a recess for an organ gallery, was added to the building, 
with a basement room for the Sunday school. A new organ 
has also been obtained to suit the enlarged dimensions of 
the building —The Churchman, May 2, 1835. 


FLORIDA: State of Church in 1838. 


Florida.—We find the following mournful paragraph in 
the report of the Rev. David Brown, the Missionary at 
Jacksonville, to the Secretary of the Domestic Committee. 
“The Church in Florida, as well as the country, seems 
r doomed to disaster and desolation.—Casting my eyes on the 
Journal of the Diocese of 1838, I find that death, disease, 
and removal, have swept from his place and duties, every 
clergyman then comprising the Clergy of Florida, myself 
excepted,—one half of the whole number gone to their ac- 
count!—Banner of the Cross. 


Key West: New Church. 


We have at length, by the blessing of God, completed 
our church here, where one was so much needed. It is 36 
feet by 40, has 36 pews, besides a gallery at one end, and, if 
every seat is occupied, will hold two hundred and fifty per- 
sons. The pews have all been sold, except four, which are 
reserved as free seats. I am sorry to say this number is not 
sufficient to accommodate all those families and individuals 
who might be induced to attend public worship. The 
smallness of our church is a matter of more regret, inasmuch 
as it is the only place of worship on the Key. It is, how- 
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ever, our misfortune rather than our fault; our means not 
allowing us to undertake a larger building. We owe upon 
it a debt of $200 or $300, and have yet to furnish it with 
almost everything but a bell. I officiate here once every 
Sunday morning, and hold a Sunday School in the after- 
noon. I have also a weekly lecture on Thursday evening.— 
(Letter from Rev. A. E. Ford, Missionary at Key West, dated 
April 17, 1841.) 


Apalachicola: Trinity Church. Consecration. 1841. 


Thirteen years ago, there was one resident within the 
precincts of the present city. The Chatahoochee sweeps 
along its eastern limits into Apalachee Bay, which washes 
its southern side, and flowing through a pass, debouches 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Its soil is white sand. Magnolias, 
cypresses and oaks skirt the confines of a promenade adjacent 
to the harbor, and in the suburbs and interior grow every- 
where the pine and palmetto, yaupon and ti-ti, laurel and 
bay, rosemary and fragrant jessamine. A ridge of hill 
was razed to fill a marsh; which at once levelled the in- 
equalities and improved the health of the city. After the 
decision between the claimants of title (the U. S. and Spanish 
purchasers) in favor of the latter, the site was bought by a 
company, and within four years, its principal dwelling- 
houses, and continuous rows of brick and granite stores on 
Water-street, were built. And now, many steamboats and 
craft of burthen lie at the wharves, or anchored in the bay, 
and at the Pass. 

Its society is distinguished by intelligence, increases 
annually, and almost vies in numbers with that of the terri- 
torial capital. Through the pious suggestions of one, and the 
exertions of others, a church has been erected, and other so- 
cieties are already emulous of the example. Until this 
winter, the diocese being without a bishop, and Apalachicola 
destitute of a clergyman, it remained unconsecrated. It is 
now “‘separated from all unhallowed, worldly and common 
uses, and its tolling bell and organ-choir make blessed music 
for the citizens. .We are indebted for the consecration to 
the goodness of the Right Rev. James Hervey Otey, D. D., 
Bishop of Tennessee. Few know the rough perils encoun- 
tered by our bishops, in their traveling visitations—their 
wants, their jeopardy, their fidelity. The unaffected sim- 
plicity and genuine excellence of this prelate won the kind 
feelings of the people, and friendly offices attested their 
esteem for his “labors of love.” 

Trinity Church was consecrated on the morning of Sexa- 
gesima Sunday. Upon the succeeding day the rite of con- 
firmation was performed; and both of these ceremonies en- 
gaged the attention of the people, and excited new interest 
in behalf of the Church. The Bishop favored us with an- 
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other day of his presence, and then was compelled to urge 
his way to the fulfilment of farther engagements in other 
parts of Florida.—Manahata. 


ARKANSAS: Visitation of Bishop Freeman. 1845. 


Mr. Editor —The Bishop arrived in Little Rock in the 
middle of May. Here he spent about a week preaching 
and confirming five persons. The Church at this place has 
been somewhat annoyed by the sectaries, so prevalent and 
easy of access to the West. From this she has, however, 
recovered; and her position, at the present, is no less favor- 
able than it was at any former pericd. 

The 25th, was spent in Van Buren, which is situated 
on the confines of the Cherokee nation. The Church, at 
this point, is less favorably situated than it was some two 
years ago. The missionary has been elected Chaplain for 
Fort Gibson, which has been vacant since the resignation of 
the Rev. Mr. Scull. An active and piously devoted man may 
here do much good. His immediate duties are in the garri- 
son; but, then, he has access to two tribes of Indians, to 
whon, if the love of souls constrain him, he may be a spiritual 
blessing. Van Buren should, however, not be neglected, and 
it offers to a man of energy a field of promise and reward. 
The place is thriving, and has an immense “back country” 
for its support. 

The 26th and 27th, were spent at Fort Smith. Here 
a court-martial was in session. The officer against whom 
complaint was lodged, was Col. Harney of the Dragoons: 
charged with severity. 

The court brought together a number of very dis- 
tinguished officers, to whom, and others, our good Bishop 
preached faithfully on Monday night and Tuesday morning. 
The congregations were at his command; truth was forcibly, 
philosophically, and well told; so much so, that an officer, 
high in rank, was heard to say, “I never heard better lessons 
in my life.” 

On this occasion the officers of Fort Washitta applied to 
Mr. S. to re-enter the army, which he declined, on account 
of the onerous duties required from Chaplains. As, however, 
it was offered to relieve him from the duty of teaching; and, 
as the Bishop was anxious that he should accept the offer, 
on account of the Fort’s location amongst the Indians, on 
whom the Church might operate favorably, through him, 
the proposition has not been entirely abandoned, and Mr. S. 
may still repair to Washitta. 

The Bishop and his clergy (three) returned to Van 
Buren on the evening of the 27th, where divine service was 
again celebrated: here the Bishop baptised seven infants. 

On the 28th, the Bishop, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. 
Scull, set out for Washington county, situate some sixty 
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miles north of Van Buren. Owing to the inclemency of the 
weather, and the points to be visited, the Bishop spent about 
two weeks in this hill and dale county. Notwithstanding 
the fierce and pointed opposition with which the Church has 
here met, she has never ceased to increase. When the Mis- 
sionary arrived here, not a solitary Churchman was to be 
found. Three Episcopal visitations have been made: Bishop 
Polk confirmed eight; Bishcp Otey nine; and Bishop Freeman 
four. Several others had applied for confirmation, who, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, were not present at the 
administration of the rite. And, there is every reason to 
believe, that the last number would have been double or 
even threefold, had not the minister been compelled to 
follow the plough for the last eighteen months for the main- 
tenance of his family. Thus situated he could not visit his 
parishioners; and not unfrequently, we understand, has he 
rode home thirty-five miles after preaching on Sunday. 
Thus has he preached at three points, situated fifty-five miles 
apart; and thus has he endeavored to keep soul and body 
together. At the head waters of White River the Bishop 
recrossed Boston mountain, no mean hill, preached at Ozark, 
where there are some friends to the Church; and on the next 
day pursued his journey on horse-back to the “Rock.” 

The difficulties to be met by our Missionary Bishop are 
great; his field of labor is extensive, even from Judea to 
Britannia; by his toils the Church here will be benefitted; 
and it is gratifying to see that he endures hardships as a good 
soldier of the Cross: “Unto his life’s end,’”’ may he have this 
spirit.—The Churchman. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute: Consecration of S. Stephen’s Church. 1845. 


St. Stephen’s Church, Episcopal, was consecrated in 
Terre Haute, on Thursday, Oct. 2d, by the Rt. Rev. Jackson 
Kemper, D. D., Bishop in charge of the Diocese of Indiana. 
The church is a very neat structure, 30 feet by 50, with an 
elevated roof and Gothic windows. The interior is of chaste 
design and finish; the chancel is 18 inches above the floor, 
and has at each end a lectern for the service of prayer and 
preaching. Over the altar on the wall is the inscription in 
large letters, ‘‘My house is the house of prayer.”” Ona tablet 
in front of the church is the inscription, ‘“The Church of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” A plain 
cross crowns the point of the roof in front. 

The consecration sermon was preached by the Bishop 
from Mat. xxviii. 18, 19, and in the service and communion 
he was assisted by the Rev. R. B. Croes, the Rector of the 
Parish, Rev. A. Clark, of Logansport, Rev. B. Halsted, of 
Fort Wayne, and the Rev. S. R. Johnson, of Lafayette.—The 
Wabash Courier. 
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VERMONT: Journal of the Convention of the Diocese of Vermont 
in the year 1791. 


At a Convention of the clergy and laity belonging to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Vermont, 
held in Sandgate, February 23, 1791, pursuant to public 
notice previously given in the Bennington newspaper: 

Present, the Rev. James Nichols, of Sandgate; Daniel 
Barber, of Manchester; Bethuel Chittenden, of Tinmouth. 
Messrs. Abraham Bristol, Ezra Birch, Samuel Bristol, 
George Peck, Enoch Basset, Theophilus Hard, John Hard, 
all of Sandgate. Eleazer Baldwin, of Dorset; Henry Worster, 
of Paulet; John Pringle, of Hebron. Nathan Canfield, 
Peleg Stone, Zadock Hard, Ebenezer Leonard, Caleb Dayton, 
and Andrew Hawley, all of Arlington. 

Eleazer Baldwin, Esq., was unanimously called to the 
chair, and the Rev. Daniel Barber appointed secretary: 
when the above laity exhibited certificates of delegation 
from their respective congregations, and took their seats. 

The Rev. Thomas Ellison, Rector of St. Peter’s, in 
Albany, State of New York, being present, was requested 
to take a seat as a member of this Convention. 

The following gentlemen from the neighboring con- 
gregations, in the State of New York, were also desired to 
take seats in this Convention, viz.— 

Messrs. James Prendergast, of Pittstown; Josiah 
Masters and Nicholas Masters, of Scaghticoke; Joseph 
Adams and John Hitchcock, of Kingsbury; Edward Gainer 
and Elijah Horton, of Cambridge; and Abijah Hubbel, 
Abraham Veninger, Joel Lake, Cornelius Bristol, and David 
Bristol, of Camden. 

The Convention then adjourned to the house of wor- 
ship, when the Rev. Thomas Ellison officiated, and after- 
wards preached. 


Three o'clock, P. M. 


The thanks of the Convention were unanimously given 
to the Rev. Thomas Ellison, for his discourse. } 

The Constitution of ‘‘the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States” was read over in gross, and then by 
separate articles, and the sense of the Convention being 
first taken on each article, it was afterwards 

Resolved, That this Convention approve of, and accede 
to, the said constitution. 

The said constitution was then signed by the clergy 
and lay delegates present, agreeable to its fifth article, viz. 
“A Protestant Episcopal church, in any of the United States, 
not now represented, may at any time hereafter be admitted, 
on acceding to this constitution.” 

The Convention then proceeded to choose delegates to 
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the General Convention, should it be called before the next 
meeting of their State Convention, when the following were 
chosen, viz. 

Rev. James Nichols, Daniel Barber, and Bethuel 
Chittenden, clerical deputies. 

Hon. Stephen Roe Bradley, Eleazer Baldwin, Stephen 
Hard, and Alexander Pennock, Esqrs., lay deputies. 

The following sketch of a plan of church government was 
taken into consideration, and ordered to be minuted for the 
consideration of the next Convention, viz. 

1. The State of Vermont shall be divided into four 
districts. 

2. A clerical and lay deputy to the General Conven- 
tion shall always be chosen from each district, for the pur- 
pose of equalizing the representation. 

3. The clergy and lay delegates from the respective 
congregations in each district, shall hold semi-annual meet- 
ings in their respective districts, at which the senior clergy- 
man shall preside, and the minutes of such meetings shall 
be presented to him by the State Convention, at their stated 
annual meeting. 

4. Whenever a bishop shall be elected to preside over 
the Church in this State, and he shall make a visitation of 
the respective congregations in his diocese, he shall also 
hold a district visitation, that is to say, the clergy and war- 
dens of each parish shall be by him convened at any church 
in this district he may choose, that he may there charge 
them with the duties of their respective offices. 

Adjourned till to-morrow morning. 


February 24th, 9 o'clock, A. M. 


After prayers, the Convention proceeded to business. 

The following members were appointed a Standing 
Committee, viz. 

The Rev. James Nichols, Daniel Barber, and Bethuel 
Chittenden, Nathan Canfield, Samuel Bristol, and Job 
Gideon, Esqrs. 

A letter was ordered to be addressed to the Right Rev. 
Samuel, Bishop of Connecticut, recommending the Church 
of this State to his pastoral regard, until a bishop is elected to 
preside over it. 

The thanks of the Convention were then given to the 
Rev. Thomas Ellison, for his kind attendance and important 
services. 

Their thanks were also given to the gentlemen from 
the State of New York, for their brotherly regard in attend- 
ing this Convention. 

After prayers, the Convention adjourned, to meet in 
St. James’ Church, Arlington, on the third Wednesday of 
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next September; invitations to which are to be sent by the 
Secretary, and notification made as generally as possible. 
Extract from the Minutes. 
DANIEL BARBER, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 


Manchester, September, 1791. 


Sir,—I take this method of notifying you, that a Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this State 
will be holden, in St. James’ Church, Arlington, on the third 
Wednesday of the present month. 

If you lay to heart the increase of true religion, and the 
peace, prosperity, and security of the Protestant Episcopal 
communion, I have not a doubt but you will exert your best 
endeavors to have a meeting of the Episcopalians in your 
town convened, and a delegation sent to the approaching 
Convention. 

No sooner was every obstacle of the union of this State 
with the other states removed, than the bosoms of the 
Episcopalians in this quarter glowed with a desire of union 
with them in ecclesiastical matters also; and a Convention 
was accordingly held in Sandgate. 

It was necessary that the business should be taken up 
somewhere, and it was there taken up no farther than was 
necessary to remove the idea of our being separated from 
“the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States,’’ com- 
posed of the churches of twelve states. 

With this I send you the Minutes of the first Conven- 
tion; and am, Sir, with a sincere wish for your present and 
eternal happiness, your affectionate servant in CHRIST, 

DANIEL BARBER. 


PANAMA: Formation of a Parish of the Episcopal Church in the 
City of Panama, February 13, 1871. 


Notice having been given on Sunday, A. M. and P. M., 
12th of February, by Rev. Dr. Lee, before the congregation 
worshipping in the building known as the Protestant Church, 
of a meeting for the purpose of establishing an Episcopal 
Church in this city, about forty persons met at the United 
States Consulate on Monday evening, February 13th. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. Long, United 
States Consul, who nominated C. Wilthew, Fsq., Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul, to the chair, and Mr. P. S. 
Malcolm as secretary to the meeting. 

Mr. Wilthew, on taking the chair, called on Rev. Dr. 
Lee to open the meeting with prayer, after which the same 
gentleman was asked to state the object of the meeting. 
This he did at length, showing the impossibility of securing 
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a clergyman of any standing in any religious body, to labor 
in this community, or any other, under prohibition to add 
to the Communion of his Church, or upon the “no Church” 
plan. It not being adapted to the wants of the people, will 
always prove a failure. He presented the Communion of 
the Episcopal Church as being the choice of a large ma- 
jority of the community, and as being the bond of union 
between the two great English-speaking nations, and that 
body which would supply the religious wants of all foreign 
residents. 

Dr. Long endorsed these views, and showed wherein 
former efforts had failed. He advocated the establishment 
of schools under the care of the Church. 

Mr. H. Schuber approved of the organization of a 
church upon these views, and advocated it. 

Mr. C. Wilthew, the chairman, also stated his hearty 
endorsement of the article of association for the formation 
of a church, which Dr. Lee had presented and explained, 
as follows: 


City oF PANAMA, 
United States of Colombia. 


IN THE NAME OF THE EVER BLESSED TRINITY—AMEN. 


We, the undersigned, assembled this 13th day of Febru- 
ary, A. D. 1871, for the purpose of organizing a Parish of the 
Episcopal Church in the above City and State, after due 
notice given, do hereby agree to form a Parish, to be known 
by the name of “Trinity Church”; and as such do hereby 
acknowledge and accede to the Doctrines, Discipline, and 
Worship of the Book of Common Prayer, as set forth b 
the Church of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States of America. We do hereby also place 
this Parish under the Spiritual Jurisdiction and Diocesan 
care of the Bishop of the Falklands, ‘‘whose jurisdiction as a 
Colonial Bishop of the Church of England”’ includes this 
Republic in his Missionary Bishopric. 
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THE VEstRY BooK OF STRATTON Major ParisH, 
KING AND QUEEN County, VIRGINIA, 1729-1783. 
Transcribed, Annotated and Indexed by C. G. 
Chamberlayne. Published by the Library Board. 
Richmond: Division of Purchase and Printing. 
1931. Pp. 257. $5. 


F the forty-eight parish records of the Church in Colonial Vir- 
ginia known to exist, thirteen have been already printed, and 
to these the Board of the State Library has now added the records 
of Stratton Major Parish, and contemplates the publication of others 
in the near future. The Board has thereby laid all students of his- 
tory under lasting obligation. When it is remembered that the Vir- 
ginia vestries had large civil responsibilities, such as the care of the 
poor, these records become invaluable as a source for the study of 
social and well as ecclesiastical conditions in colonial times. Stratton 
Major Parish was established in 1654-5 by the General Assembly. 
This record begins with the year 1729, prior to which documentary 
material is fragmentary. From 1729 the record is singularly full and 
extraordinarily instructive and interesting. Not the least interesting 
items are the records of expenditures under the direction of the Vestry. 
Payments were made in tobacco, of which the minister received 
16,000 Ibs.; the reader of the lower church, 1,200; the sexton, 600. 
A constantly recurring item is the payment for providing for the 
Sacrament, four times, for 240 lbs. of tobacco and 100 Ibs. for twice 
washing the surplice. The records of 1760 contain in detail the 
specifications for building the new church which was to include ‘“‘a 
Compleat Altar Piece with black walnut hand rails & Banisters, a Neat 
Pulpit and Desks.” Four years later the Hon?” Rich*: Corbin Esq’: 
was directed to “send home to England for a Communion Table 
Cloth, a Pulpit Cloth, a Cloth of the Desk, & 2 Surplices for the use 
of the new Church.” The book is beautifully printed and has an 
adequate index. 


E. CLowes CHORLEY. 
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Texas GeEorGeE. The Life of George Herbert 
Kinsolving, Bishop of Texas, 1892-1928. By 
Arthur B. Kinsolving. With Foreword by Joseph 
M. Francis, Bishop of Indianapolis. Morehouse 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. A. R. Mowbray 
& Co., London. 1932. Pp. 137. $2. 


HIS is a welcome addition to the lengthening list of biographies 
of Bishops of the American Church. Texas George was one of 
four brothers in the ministry of the Church, two of whom were ele- 
vated to the episcopate, and the third is the author of this volume. 
The book is comparatively brief, but quite adequate. The Virginia 
background of the bishop is admirably sketched, as are also the be- 
ginnings of the church in the Republic of Texas. Dr. Kinsolving has 
painted a very human picture of a man whose large heart measured 
up to his unusual stature, and who was known and loved by all sorts 
and conditions of men throughout the length and breadth of the 
Lone Star State. 


CHARLES HENRY BRENT. Everybody's Bishop. 
By Eleanor Slater. With an Introduction by David 
Lincoln Ferris, D. D., Bishop of Rochester, N. Y. 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee. Pp. 128. 
$1.50. 


HE biography of Bishop Brent is in process of writing with the 
prospect of publication in the near future. This little book does 
not pretend to be a biography. It is a reverent analytical study of 
the spiritual development of a great soul, and as such is an excellent 
preparation for the larger work now in hand. Through this printed 
word one can look into the inner life and experience of a true modern 
saint and mystic; a lover of God and of his fellow men, and one can 
feel the glow of the spiritual passion. In the truest sense it is a de- 
votional study and would make excellent reading for Lent. 
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CHARLES GorE. A Biographical Sketch by Gordon 
Crosse. A. R. Mowbray & Co., London and Ox- 
ford. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co. 
Pp. 128. $1. 


N small compass the author outlines the leading events in the life 
and work of Bishop Charles Gore, in his day, the most influential 
leader in the Church of England. In rapid succession Gore is pic- 
tured as the young Oxford Don; at Cuddesdon; as head of Pusey 
House, Canon of Westminster and Bishop successively of Worcester, 
Birmingham and Oxford. The sections dealing with him as a “‘liberal 
catholic” and founder and leader of the Christian Social Union are 
particularly well done. The author has etched with great clearness 
a great figure—gaunt, rugged, but implacably honest. 


NEw TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALESTINE 175 B. C.- 
135 A.D. By Shailer Mathews. New and Revised 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1933. Pp. 307. $2. 


E first edition of this book was published thirty years ago. In 

the intervening period much water has flowed under the bridge. 
Large attention has been given to restating the background of the 
New Testament, and Jewish scholars have made notable contribu- 
tions. In the light of this added knowledge Dr. Mathews has recast 
his work. It is based upon the conviction that ‘‘Judaism is the re- 
ligious phase of the struggle of the Jewish people to maintain national 
and racial integrity.”” From this point of view Judaism is studied 
from its antecedents; through its early stages; its conflicts with 
Hellenism and its religious aspects. There is an illuminating chapter 
on the ‘‘Messianic Hope and Jesus,”’ the key to which is found in the 
sentence, ‘‘Jesus was crucified as a revolutionist.’”” A careful study 
of this volume will aid much in an understanding of life and thought 
in our Lord’s day. 
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